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CHRONICLE q 


Home Review of the Week.—President Taft issued 
his formal statement demanding tariff revision down- 
ward. Whilst not committed to the principle of free 
raw materials generally, good and sufficient reason must 
be presented to convince him that iron ore, oil, coal, and 
hides should not be placed on the free list. The pro- 
tection advocates plan to circumvent the demand of the 
President. They suggest that the conference committee 
make a report containing the free raw materials which 
Mr. Taft desires, and they promise to have this report 
rejected and once again sent to conference. In this way 
they mean to show the President that it is impossible for 
him to get what he wants and cause him to be satisfied 
with what he can get. The charges made that the 
wool interests have combined to prevent any lowering 
of the Dingley rates on wool are proved by their own 
official minutes of the Chicago meeting of October 15 of 
last year. At that meeting, according to the minutes, 
the growers and manufacturers pledged themselves to 
stand together in resisting any reduction in rates on 
either raw material or finished product.——Charles R. 
Crane, the newly appointed United States Minister to 
China, affirms that his aim will be to secure a foothold 
for America in that coming richest market in the world. 
Secretary MacVeagh declares that the bond re- 
sources of the treasury are ample and that the proposed 
Panama Canal issues will be made only when required. 
Glenn H. Curtiss makes thirty mile flight in his aero- 
remaining in the air fifty-two 














plane at Mineola, N. Y., 





Bay and the vicinity shortly after four o’clock Sunday 
afternoon wrought death and destruction in its course. 
Twenty-one lost their lives in the waters about the city. 
Thorough preparations were made by the authorities 
to prevent violence and to preserve order in and about 
the Pittsburg Steel Car Company’s plant when work was 
resumed on Monday. Armed guards were ready for 
the Steel Mill’s opening. The strikers had kept closely 
to their homes on Sunday and the day passed without 
disorder. The sheriff looks for no further trouble. 





W. J. Bryan to the President.—In an open letter ad- 
dressed to President Taft, the Nebraska leader urges that 
a chance be given to the American people to vote on a 
constitutional amendment providing for the election of 
United States Senators by popular vote at the time when 
a vote will be taken on the ratification of the amendment 
specifically authorizing an income tax. Mr. Bryan re- 
minds the President that in his speech of acceptance of 
the nomination for the presidency last year the latter 
had said that he was personally inclined to favor such 
an amendment of the constitution. The Democratic 
leader affirms that this would prove an opportune time 
to present the subject to Congress, and he pledges his 
assistance in securing the ratification of both amend- 
ments if proposed to the people. 


Troublesome Japanese.—It is charged, in reports from 
Honolulu, that there has been no lessening of the picket 
system since Judge Robinson issued his recent injunction 
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restraining the striking Japanese from interfering with 
laborers who wish to work. Citations for contempt of 
court, growing out of this disregard of the restraining 
order, are being prepared in great numbers. The strikers 
have assaulted their fellow countrymen on Hawaiian 
plantations because of their refusal to abandon their 
work. Following the arrest of their ringleaders the other 
strikers gathered about County Sheriff Jarrett in a 
threatening manner, but a squad of mounted deputies 
coming to his aid no attack was made. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Treaty.—The Chamber of 
Deputies, with the concurrence of the Senate, adopted 
almost unanimously the amended Franco-Canadian com- 
mercial treaty. Under the terms of this agreement, 
Canada will receive all the minimum rates of the French 
tariff, with the exception of the rate on cattle fattened 
for slaughter, which will pay the general tariff. The 
Minister of Commerce and the Minister of Agriculture 
defended the measure with vigor, pointing out that the 
treaty was a good business arrangement inasmuch as it 
opened up a big market for French goods. 


South American News.—General Ortiz, the leader of 
the recent attempted revolution in Colombia, surrendered 
to the government and turned over to the authorities the 
various river boats and war material which he had suc- 
ceeded in wresting from the government ten days before. 
-_—Bolivia’s local diplomatic representative and others 
familiar with conditions attending the Bolivian-Peruvian 
territorial dispute, assert their belief that serious diffi- 
culties, which may involve other South American repub- 
lics, are bound to ensue as a result of the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment’s rejection, under stress of popular protest, of 
the decision entered by the President of Argentina, as 
arbitrator in the matter of the frontier limits of the two 
countries. In the present excited state of the people of 
Bolivia, war with Peru is declared to be inevitable. 


Argentina Recalls Minister—It is reported from 
Buenos Aires that the Argentine has sent his passports 
to the Bolivian Minister there ordering him to leave 
Buenos Aires within twenty-four hours. The Govern- 
ment has also telegraphed to Sefior Fonseca, Argentine 
Minister to Bolivia, to leave La Paz immediately. The 
action of the Argentine Government follows the refusal 
of Bolivia to accept the decision of Argentina in the 
matter of the boundary dispute between Bolivia and 
Peru. The Bolivian Minister advised the Argentine 
Government that Bolivia had decided to submit to Par- 
liament for consideration the arbitral award rendered by 
President Alcorta, which in itself was considered suff- 
cient reason for breaking off relations. In addition, 
however, the Argentine Republic has taken offense at 
the action of the President of Bolivia, who, it is asserted, 
has sent circulars to the Prefects throughout the country 
casting reflections on the Argentine Government. 








New Railroad Across Uruguay.—The Uruguayan 
Senate has passed a bill authorizing a concession for the 
construction of a railroad from Colonia, a port of Uru- 
guay opposite Buenos Aires, across the Republic to San 
Luis, on the Brazilian frontier. This is part of the Pan- 
American railroad development going on all over South 
America. This line, when completed, will connect with 
the Brazilian system, and in due course it will be possi- 
ble to travel from Rio Janeiro to Valparaiso by rail, with 
the exception of the short ferriage between Colonia and 
Buenos Aires. 


Notes from England.—The British Parliament is ap- 
parently tangled up in the Budget debate. The struggle 
of its opposing forces has been violent and exhausting 
during the past week, one sitting lasting eighteen hours. 
Lloyd George’s adroitness may save his measure, his 
wonderful physique and still more wonderful courage 
sustain him ever and he is the freshest and most good- 
tempered and the most tenacious of all his colleagues. 
——London’s naval pageant in which 150 warships are 
taking part is pronounced a great success. Hundreds 
of thousands of Londoners turned out to view the mag- 
nificent spectacle of so large a fleet gathered in the 
Thames. The whole river was en féte. The greatest 
rush has been to see the original Dreadnought, but gen- 
eral interest settled also on the half-dozen submarines 
moored by the Embankment. Herbert Latham flew 
half-way across the English Channel in a monoplane and 
then, the motor failing, dropped to the water and was 
picked up by a French destroyer. 





Siam States Go to Great Britain.—By the ratification 
of the British-Siamese treaty, which was framed in 
March, Siam transfers to Great Britain about 15,000 
square miles of territory, comprising the States of Kelan- 
tan, Tringganu, Kedan, Perlis, and the adjacent island. 
Siam further agrees to build the portion in Siamese terri- 
tory of a railway to connect Singapore and Bangkok on 
condition that England allow Siam a free hand in the so- 
called sphere of British influence, shall make to her a 
loan to be used in the construction of the railway, and 
shall pay to Siam the amount which the provinces taken 
over by Great Britain owe to her. 


Death of Rev. George Tyrrell.—By cable, dated July 
21, we have received the following report of the last 
illness and death of the Rev. George Tyrrell. He was 
taken ill at the house of a friend at Storrington on the 
evening of July 6. Suffering a partial paralysis, he was 
frequently unconscious, and could not speak articulately. 
The neighboring priest, who was summoned to attend 
him, was informed by his friend, Baron von Hiigel, that 
Father Tyrrell would desire the last sacraments of the 
Catholic Church, but not at the cost of denying anything 
he had sincerely asserted. As Father Tyrrell at that 
time was incapable of explaining himself, the priest gave 
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him absolution conditionally. Later the Prior of Stor- 
rington gave him Extreme Unction. He lingered on 
attended by his friend Abbé Bremond, of well-known 
Modernist tendencies, and died on the morning of July 
15. The next day the newspapers published a formal 
statement of his friends obviously intended to imply that 
he had not retracted. Consequently the Bishop of South- 
wark, the Rt. Rev. Peter E. Amigo, could not allow his 
burial with Catholic rites. The funeral took place on 
Wednesday at Storrington, and the remains were buried 
in the non-Catholic cemetery. 


Turkish Envoys at the Vatican.—The Pope received, 
on July 6, the Turkish mission charged to announce the 
accession of Mahomet V. Ghalib Pascha and the other 
members of the mission were conducted to the Throne 
Room, where the Holy Father waited surrounded by his 
court. “I take all the more pleasure in this mission,” 
said Ghalib Pascha, “because the Sovereign Pontiff is 
the spiritual head of a portion of the Ottoman popula- 
tion of trusted fidelity and devoted to the Empire.” In 
reply the Pope expressed his thanks to the Sultan and 
his satisfaction at hearing such praise of the Catholics of 
the Turkish Empire. Having visited the Cardinal Sec- 
retary of State, who returned the visit in the name of the 
Holy Father, the mission returned to Turkey by way of 
Naples. During their visit to Cardinal Merry del Val 
they expressed the regret of the Ottoman Government at 
the Adana massacres and stated that measures had been 
taken to prevent the recurrence of such outrages. The 
Cardinal Secretary of State in reply accepted this ex- 
planation, and trusted the Turkish Government would 
see to it that its promises were carried out. 


The French Language in Alsace-Lorraine.—The Dele- 
gation of Alsace-Lorraine discussed the teaching of 
French in the public schools at its session July 6, and 
concluded to request the Government to make the teach- 
ing of French obligatory for four hours every week in 
the higher standards, to allow the teachers to take private 
pupils at will, and to make a knowledge of French neces- 
sary for graduating from the normal schools. M. 
Kiibler maintained that the economic interest of the 
country required this, and that politics were in no way 
involved. M. Wetterlé deplored race-feeling, and at- 
tributed the Gallophobia scare to German functionaries 
who are opposed to giving the native Alsace-Lorrainers 
a share in the Government positions. 

In the name of the Government M. Zorn de Bulach 
announced that he was not opposed to the teaching of 
French, that it was necessary in bilingual districts, 

but German must be upheld as the mother tongue. 
He had no sympathy with violence on either side; but he 
could not accept a motion to make French obligatory in 
all parts of Alsace-Lorraine. Out of 970 schools along 
the frontier portions of the country 470 were already 
teaching French as part of the school course. 








M. Wetterlé attacked the “ pan-Germanists who think 


they form a garrison in the country. We want to be 
neither Prussians, Wiirttembergers nor Bavarians, but 
plain Alsace-Lorrainers, and if they will join us they are 
welcome.” 


The Centenary of Braille.—The little village of Coup- 
vray, near Meaux, where Braille was born, celebrated 
the centenary of his birth on July 5. The village was 
en féte, and complimentary telegrams were received 
from the Vienna National Institute, the London Royal 
College, the Institutions for the Blind at Edinburgh, 
Copenhagen, etc. 


The New Premier of Germany.—The appointment of 
Dr. von Bethmann-Holweg as Chancellor of the German 
Empire, in succession to Prince von Bulow, is received 
with general satisfaction, although, since he has never 
seen diplomatic service, it is feared that he lacks ex- 
perience in foreign affairs. For this reason it is thought 
that he may throw this part of the Chancellor’s duties 
too much into the Kaiser’s hands. As the change in the 
Chancellorship is one of the most important political 
events that can occur in Germany, it was entirely natural 
that the people, and those in Berlin especially, should be 
thrown into great excitement. 


Ferryboats Between Germany and Sweden.—A ferry- 
boat and float service between Sweden and Germany was 
opened on July 7. The boats will run between Sassnitz 
on the German coast and Trelleborg on the Swedish. 
Four boats of 4200 tons are employed, and railway trains 
are ferried over between the two countries. The mon- 
archs of both States were present at the inauguration 
ceremony. 


The Congo Improvement Loan.—In March last the 
Belgian Chamber voted a loan of 21 million francs for 
the development of the Congo. The vote has not yet 
been ratified by the Senate. The new Governor-General 
of the Congo, M. Merlin, at his official reception on his 
arrival at Brazzaville, expressed the hope that this loan 
would be speedily available. “A new era is about to 
open for the Congo,” he said. “ The complete penetra- 
tion and occupation of the country is to be carried on. 
Its government will be largely decentralized but effect- 
ively controlled. It will be our aim to build up a social 
atmosphere in which the savage races scattered over the 
country may have a chance of evolving towards some 
measure of civilization.” In his statement to the Senate 
on the question of the loan, M. Pedebidon has reminded 
it that without money these improvements could not be 
effected, and that delay placed them in jeopardy. ‘ 

Congo Conditions.—Belgium has published a grey 
book about the Congo. It consists of thirteen documents 
containing communications concerning negotiations with 
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England, and a reply to the American note of January 
12. England sought to insist on more free lands for the 
natives, their rights of proprietorship thereto, and arbi- 
tration of disputed points in the Congo’s commercial 
treaties. Belgium replies that to increase native prop- 
erty would be to make the Congo a native commune, 
that the Congo is carried on on exactly the same lines 
as English Uganda. The treaty of Berlin was a col- 
lective act, binding all powers having territory along the 
Congo basin, and Belgium can only submit to arbitrate 
her case if the other powers agree to apply to their pos- 
sessions the findings of an arbitration court. England 
insists on the abolition of forced work and taxation in 
kind, and makes this a condition of recognizing Bel- 
gian administration. Belgium points out that attacks 
like those of the Congo Reform Association are calcu- 
lated to compromise friendly relations between England 
and Belgium. Sir Edward Grey in his reply, points out 
that that association is in no way official, but represents 
popular feeling in England; he has not, however, re- 
pudiated it. The correspondence between Brussels and 
Washington is more lively. In a note dated June 12, 
Belgium announces that the Crown lands in the Congo 
will shortly be sold in open market for traders or mis- 
sionaries to purchase at will; and that Belgium looks to 
the United States to insist on American missionaries 
obeying the laws and respecting the officials of the 
colony. Though strict courtesy is displayed on all sides 
it is clear that England’s recognition of Belgium’s an- 
nexation of the Congo is as far away as ever. 


Pretender to the Spanish Throne Dies.—On Sunday, 
Don Carlos of Bourbon, Duke of Madrid, died of heart 
failure at the Excelsior Hotel, Varese, Italy. The dead 
Duke, who based his claim to the Spanish Throne on the 
special law succession established by Philip V, and who 
was known to his adherents as Charles VII, King of 
Spain, was born at Laybach, Austria, March 30, 1848. 
He leaves a son Don Jaime, who will be proclaimed Pre- 
tender nine days after the funeral of Don Carlos. Al- 
though the Carlist leaders in Spain are divided, most of 
them believe that Don Jaime as their new chief will give 
a fresh impetus to their cause. The new Pretender has 
made repeated visits in disguise to Spain to consult 
with his followers. 


Croatia’s Political Parties—A correspondent to Le 
Temps, July 4, supplies some figures concerning the popu- 
lation of Croatia. All its inhabitants are Slavs by race, 
but differ in religion; there are 1,400,000 Catholics who 
call themselves Croats ; and 600,000 orthodox Greeks who 
call themselves Servians. They all speak a common laa- 
guage but use different alphabetical signs. The Govern- 
ment is carried on by the Diet of Agram, composed of 
eighty-eight members. Dominion over Croatia is claimed 
by Hungary, and asserted through a Ban, or Governor, 
Baron Rauch. 





In the Chamber, the Right, or party of Doctor Franck, 
which aims at a united Croatia directly subject to the 
Austrian Royal House, is made up of 20 deputies. The 
Servo-Croatian-Coalition party of 49 members, comprises 
24 Catholic Croats, 18 orthodox-Greeks and 7 inde- 
pendents. 

Both parties are opposed to Hungarian Dominion, but 
the orthodox Greeks of the Coalition seek union with 
Servia, whereas the Catholics of the Coalition aim at an 
independent Croatia. Fifty-three persons have been ar- 
rested for implication in a conspiracy in Croatia to unite 
under the sceptre of the Karageorgevitch all those who 
claim to be Servians. The result promises to be a split 
in the Coalition ranks, and the triumph of the Franck 
party. 

M. Clemenceau’s Resignation.—The committee of the 
French Chamber of Deputies, appointed on motion of M. 
Combes, with M. Delcassé for president, to investigate 
the condition of the French Navy, reported on July 20 a 
scandalous state of affairs and condemned the adminis- 
tration on every count. M. Clemenceau was forced to 
admit an order of the day requiring a vote of confidence 
in his ministry. After vainly attempting to impeach the 
motives of the committee, and particularly of M. Del- 
cassé, the Premier very indiscreetly disclosed State 
secrets about the condition of the navy prior to the 
Algeciras affair. The vote was 212 to 176 against him, 
and he resigned. 


Mexico.—The editor of El Regional deplores that 
Catholics are politically conquered. El Amico de la 
Verdad tells his colleague that this is not so, for these 
various reasons: “ Mexican Catholics have never taken 
part as Catholics in the politics of the country, a neces- 
sary condition if they are to be said to be politically con- 
quered. In the days of Independence up to 1867, there 
was a Conservative party that defended on the field of 
battle and in the political arena by their influence and the 
ballot the cause of the Church and various political ideas, 
but in no strict sense of the word were they a Catholic 
party. This party was definitely vanquished in 1867, 
and since then it has not figured in Mexican politics. 
With the fall of the Empire it disappeared absolutely. 
From 1867 there has been no Catholic party whatever. 
How could there be when there were neither democratic 
elections nor free suffrage. Therefore there is no ground 
for the statement that the Catholics are a people con- 
quered politically. Catholics have not adopted the ideas 
of the Conservative party of that day, nor do they be- 
lieve that they are called upon to continue their works. 

“In Mexico at present no organization of a Catholic 
party can properly take place; for no party at all, we see 
it and feel it, can be organized that could offer the least 
opposition to the Government. Then only will a Catholic 
party be organized in Mexico when there is true 
democracy and true liberty. It is deplorable that Mexi- 
can liberalism is incapable of founding a democracy.” 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





The Catholic Educational Association 


They who had in hand the arrangements for the great 
gathering of Catholic Educators in Boston last week 
have reason to rejoice in the splendid success of their 
generous labor. The convention in Boston, the sixth 
annual meeting of the Association, had been expected 
to prove the banner meeting of that body, and expecta- 
tions were in no wise disappointed. Clergymen, sisters 
and laity, representing practically every Catholic edu- 
cational institution in the United States, formed a gather- 
ing of educators such as has seldom, if ever before, re- 
sponded to the invitation of the Association ; the welcome 
extended to them by the people of the old Puritan city, 
Catholic and non-Catholic alike, was singularly cordial ; 
the enthusiasm manifested in the regular sessions of the 
convention as well as in the public meetings organized 
by the priests and laity of the city was impressive; and 
the ringing Catholicity of the resolutions embodying the 
spirit and work of the meeting was a wholesome evi- 
dence of the awakened interest of Catholics in Catholic 
education, which, as these resolutions declare, shall be 
fostered in every way until “the public mind will have 
been impressed with the strength and harmony of the 
Catholic system and all shall acknowledge the birthright 
of every Catholic to a Catholic education in school, col- 
lege and university.” 

The Catholic Education Association, a vigorous out- 
growth of the Catholic College Conference which in- 
augurated these annual meetings in May, 1898, has in 
mind a threefold object in these yearly conferences of 
Catholic educators. First, it means to impress upon the 
minds of the people of the United States the absolute 
necessity of religious instruction and training as the 
basis of morality and sound education; secondly, it aims 
to arouse interest in the work being done in all depart- 
ments of Catholic education; and thirdly, it strives to 
advance the interests of Catholic education, to encourage 
cooperation among Catholic educational institutions, and 
to promote thoroughness of Catholic education work in 
the United States. 

And this threefold object of the body was strongly in 
evidence in every detail that marked a singularly apt 
program prepared by those in charge of the sessions of 
the convention to achieve the purpose of its gathering. 
His Grace, Archbishop O’Connell, struck the keynote, 
which was the dominant factor throughout the three 
days’ meeting. In a masterly discourse he set forth the 
worth and value of the Catholic system of education in 
contrast with all others claiming support and patronage. 
With a quiet intensity of diction, that told of a notable 
reserve of strength and power, he reminded the delegates 
of the wreck and ruin which false ideas of education are 
bringing upon those nations who have debased and dis- 





figured their once glorious ideals, and declaring the root 
of the malady to lie in the pagan ideal animating society, 
he called upon his hearers to heed the warning of our 
Holy Father and labor in season and out of season to 
carry into effect the urgent laws enacted by the Fathers 
of the Baltimore Council in reference to Catholic educa- 
tion in this land. The Archbishop’s appeal met with 
enthusiastic response, and one of the resolutions unani- 
mously adopted as an expression of the purpose of the 
convention was “to make every effort, not only to 
strengthen our present splendid parish school system, but 
also to equip in as perfect a manner. as possible, to main- 
tain in all vigor and to multiply, wherever necessary, our 
academies, high schools, colleges and universities, which 
are coming to be more and more recognized as the only 
ordinary safeguards of faith for a period of life most 
in need of such aid; the only protection of that lofty citi- 
zenship which the Church has ever cherished, and the 
only effective means by which the tide of infidelity 
threatening our country, can be stayed.” 

There was apparent, too, throughout the sessions 
another refreshing evidence of Catholic awakening in 
respect to the stand to be taken in educational work. 
The dominating thought and purpose in the scheduled 
exercises of each department was the greater develop- 
ment and efficiency in the work proper to the scope of 
school and college and university. No desire was shown 
by the delegates to concern themselves with other things 
than this, except in so far as it was deemed advisable or 
imperative to protect the interests and liberty of Catholic 
education. And remembering that the Catholic body in 
this land forms no small portion of the rapidly growing 
population, it is as it should be to find our representatives 
in educational work taking the open stand which the im- 
partial laws of the country allow to all its citizens. Why 
should it not be strictly within the province of a reputa- 
ble body of citizens to raise a warning voice against un- 
just or unwarranted legislation that would interfere with 
the interests and liberty of Catholic education? Happily 
there is no evidence among us of a possibility of conflict 
threatening the stability of a school system generously 
built up because of conscience’s sake, but opinions ex- 
pressed here and there warn us to be loyally vigilant on 
this point. Only the other day a writer in a generally 
fair and reputable educational review, of conceded worth 
and value, asked: “Is it desirable that there should be 
in the United States and separate, an ecclesiastically man- 
aged chain of schools?” The opinion of the one to-day 
has become the rallying-cry of the many to-morrow often 
enough in the experience of mankind to lead one to view 
with gratification the building-up of a quiet self-reliance 
and self-confidence in the matter of the inviolable perma- 
nence of existence that must be assured to our Catholic 
school system. 

But the feature which after all gave greatest measure 
of satisfaction to the Catholic heart throughout the con- 
vention days was the ever-present manifestation of unity 
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and harmony and cooperation which alone can bring suc- 
cess to Catholic effort in the solving of the difficult 
problem of educational work among us. Material re- 
sources are lamentably lacking, the ordinary rewards of 
human endeavor come not to those among us who in the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion to the cause give 
themselves to the great work of developing a system 
which shall satisfy the demands of the young who come 
to us for training, equally as well as the splendidly en- 
dowed institutions whose doors, though invitingly open, 
may not be entered by him who seeks the nourishment 
of that in man which is his best and innermost self. Sus- 
cess in the effort requires the arms and strength and 
good-will of all; the enthusiasm awakened by the annual 
gatherings of this Association is potent to arouse unity 
in thought, in sympathy, in harmony of action. Such 
a gathering as that in Boston is at once an inspiration to 
those engaged in Catholic educational work and a com- 
fort to all those who realize that the cause of Catholic 
education is one of the noblest that can appeal to the 
Catholic heart, intimately bound up as it is with the wel- 


fare of Church and country. 
M. J. O’Connor, S.J. 


Echoes of Champlain 


The New York Sun’s representative at the Champlain 
Tercentenary remarks, in a sympathetic article, that the 
week’s ceremonies appropriately commenced and ended 
with the religious services of the Catholic Church. In- 
dian and French Canadian from either side of the 
boundary, Catholics of many races, and New Englanders 
of Puritan stock honored the great Christian explorer by 
celebrations at various historic points; but they all 
“ ended at the little Shrine of St. Anne on the site of the 
old French fort of that name which was built in 1666. 
It is accepted that at this point Champlain and his fol- 
lowers first landed three centuries ago, and that it was 
‘here that the Roman Catholic Church first touched the 
soil which is now the Northern United States, and so it 
was doubly fitting that the last exercises should be held 
at this point with the benediction of the priests of the 
Church under whose protection the great discoverer 
sailed.” 

The exercises were indeed eminently fitting, but the 
writer is in error when he states that the Catholic Church 
“ first touched the soil which is now the Northern United 
States ” in 1609. This was the year in which the Catholic 
Church first effected a permanent settlement in these re- 
gions but it had touched our Northern soil many years 
if not centuries before. 

In a recent book, Dr. Joyce, M.R.I.A., concludes that 
there is a solid historical element behind the St. Brendan 
legend, and that not only St. Brendan in the sixth cen- 
tury but St. Cormac in the eighth and other Irish mis- 
sionaries, landed and labored on our shores. Dr. Joyce 
is no mean authority nor lightly to be set aside, but, 





waiving his contentions, it is practically accepted now 
that the Scandinavian Colonists of Greenland visited 
New England or “ Vinland”; and they were certainly 
Catholics, christianized by apostolic navigators from 
Ireland. 

Again our shores were explored by Catholics within 
a few years of Columbus’ discovery. In 1498, John 
Cabot sailed down our coast from Newfoundland as far 
as Cape Hatteras and visited various points. Noticing 
the wealth of the Newfoundland fisheries, he carried the 
news to Europe and soon sailors from Portugal and the 
Basque provinces of Spain, from Normandy and Brittany, 
flocked to the Newfoundland fishing grounds. They 
were certainly there in 1504, and they would scarcely 
refrain from cruising along the mainland and entering 
the mouths of large rivers in quest of further gain. One 
such instance seems settled beyond dispute. 

The local annals of Dieppe and a chronicle printed in 
Paris in 1512 record that two ships from Dieppe entered 
on the Feast of St. Lawrence, August 10, 1508, “a 
mighty river” which they named after the patron saint 
of the day; that they ascended. the river eighty leagues, 
and having made a good trade in peltries, returned with 
seven natives to France. The two captains from Dieppe 
were Jean Aubert and Jean Verassen. Jacques Denys 
and the Parmentier brothers soon followed in their 
track, and Jean Verassen returned not only to touch our 
shores at many points but to discover the Hudson before 
Hudson was born, and pay the first recorded visit to 
Coney Island. 

Jean Verassen was the French form of Giovanni da 
Verazzano, who, like Columbus, Amerigo and Cabot, was 
a native of Italy. A scientific geographer and naturalist 
as well as trained seaman, he had been at twenty-eight, 
captain of a vessel at Dieppe, then one of the most im- 
portant French ports. Returning to France with Aubert, 
he offered his services to Francis I, who sent him in 
1523, again from Dieppe, to discover a westward passage 
to Cathay. After many mishaps he sighted land north 
of Cape May on May 10, 1524, which he called “ Diepa, 
a new land never before seen by men.” Sailing north- 
ward he landed and spent three days at what would 
seem from his brother’s map to be Accomac peninsula. 
In April he passed Sandy Hook, which he named Cape 
Mary, and entered New York harbor, which he compares 
to a beautiful lake. What corresponds to Coney Island 
on the map of his discoveries he called Angouléme, the 
name of Francis I’s countship; he christened Block 
Island Louise, after the King’s mother ; and Point Judith, 
Cape St. Francis. He spent a fortnight exploring Nar- 
ragansett Bay, which he named Refugio and declared 
“situated on the parallel of Rome in 41° 40’.” This is 
correct almost to a second. He left Refugio May 6, 
then rounded Cape Cod, where he went ashore and had 
an encounter with the Indians. The region including 
Pennsylvania, New York and New England, he called 
Francesca. He seems to have reached as far as the 
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Penobscot, whence he returned to Dieppe. From his 
letter to Francis I in July, 1524, and the Maiollo map of 
his discoveries drawn in 1527, it is clear that he explored 
our coast from North Carolina to Maine. His is the 
first description of New York and Narragansett bays, 
of the White Mountains and the islands of the Maine 
Coast, which he happily compares to those of Illyria. 

The following year, 1525, Estevan Gomez, a Spaniard, 
landing at Labrador, coasted southward to Florida, 
searching also for a westward passage to Cathay. He 
noticed Cape Cod, Narragansett Bay, the Hudson, which 
he named San Antonio, and the Delaware; and he 
“touched” at various points of our northern coast. 
From 1508, and perhaps 1504, French skippers were 
seldom absent from our waters. They ascended as far 
as Albany, and in 1540 built a fort near the present 
southern limits of the city. This is mentioned by Jean 
Albefonce in the journal of his voyage of 1542. He 
had come with Admiral Roberval to the relief of Jacques 
Cartier, who had wintered at Montreal in 1535. Such 
an enterprising mariner as Cartier could not have failed 
to cross the river and touch our northern territory 
during his long sojourn on the other side. 

Albefonce was the first to explore in detail the shores 
of Massachusetts Bay, 1542. He mentions several 
Frenchmen who had traded far up the Hudson River, 
and when in 1614 a Dutch syndicate applied to the Neth- 
erlands Government for a license to trade on the Hudson, 
they forwarded memoranda which state that the French 
had discovered the river and traded there with the Mo- 
hawks long before Hudson’s arrival. But San Antonio 
does not seem to have fastened to the Hudson. Norum- 
bega, a name whose origin is‘still in dispute, was applied 
to it by many explorers, and also Riviere Grande, the 
Great River, by which name it was known long after 
Hudson’s time. A map made by Kramer (Mercator), 
the Flemish geographer, in 1569, shows that both names 
were then applied to the Hudson, forty years before 
Hudson explored it. This map also shows that Albe- 
fonce sailed up as far as Poughkeepsie in 1542, and that 
the French fort of Norembégue was on or near the site 
of the present City Hall of New York. 

It is now clear that for forty years following Ver- 
razzano’s discoveries, French fur traders visited the 
Hudson and had blockhouses on Manhattan Island and at 
Albany. The Huguenot civil wars in France interrupted 
maritime enterprise, but the Newfoundland fisheries were 
so solidly founded and so profitable that they continued 
to flourish. It was only in 1555 that England entered 
the field with the Muscovy Company which contemplated 
trade between our northern territory and Russia. This 
was while Queen Mary was ruling in England, and 
the first governor of the Company was a Catholic, Se- 
bastian Cabot, the son of John Cabot. One of his as- 
sistants is variously named Herdson, Hodgeson, Hud- 
dlesdon and Hogeson, but they all signify Henry Hudson, 
alderman of London, member of the guild of Tanners 





and owner of manors granted him from the spoils of 
monasteries by Henry VIII. It was his grandson and 
namesake who in 1609 “ discovered” the Hudson and, 
what is more to his credit, approached nearer the North 
Pole than any man of his time. 

John Fiske and Justin Winsor, in their critical studies 
of American history, as well as other authorities, make 
it clear that the Catholic Church was not only estab- 
lished in the South and West of the United States, but 
had “touched ” and sojourned in our Northwestern ter- 
ritory long before the advent of Hudson or Champlain. 

Nearly all the reporters of the Champlain tercentenary 
shared in the mistake of the Sun correspondent, but he 
seems to have best gathered the true significance of the 
ceremonies. He contrasts the attitude of the New Eng- 
land Puritan and the French Canadian. The Vermont 
farmer is oblivious of Champlain and has no eye for 
the religious ceremonies that commemorate the perma- 
nent effects of his achievement. He has come to witness 
a “big show,” at which two governors and the President 
of the United States are the main features, and thus de- 
clares himself: ‘Gosh, I guess it was some fine, wasn’t 
it? Why once I was standing within ten feet of the 
governor himself, an’ I caught his eye once, too”; but 
the French Canadian smiled and thought: “ Father 
Sebastian he say Samuel de Champlain is good man. He 
deserve all he got an’ more too.” History will agree 
with the Canadian’s verdict on Champlain and add that 
long before him there were other good Catholic ex- 
plorers of our shores and streams who deserve a much 
better remembrance than they have been yet accorded. 

MicHaeEL Kenny, S.J. 


The Late Marquis of Ripon 


The most remarkable lay convert in the British Isles 
died on the 9th of this month, when the Right Honorable 
George Frederic Samuel Robinson, first Marquis of 
Ripon, breathed his last in his eighty-second year. He 
was nearing the crowning point of his great career at 
the age of forty-seven when he took the momentous step 
which brought down upon him an outpouring of religious 
bigotry. One great newspaper said that “such an act 
involves a complete abandonment of any claim to politi- 
cal, or even social, influence in the nation, and can only 
be regarded as betraying an irreparable weakness of 
character’; another journal referred to him as a man 
who, in “ the full strength of his powers, has renounced 
his mental and moral freedom ”’; while a third solemnly 
affirmed that “a statesman who becomes a Catholic for- 
feits the confidence of the English people.” These 
oracular pronouncements, which are now studiously ig- 
nored by the non-Catholic press because his subsequent 
career has shown them to be groundless in every particu- 
lar, are, nevertheless, very valuable as proving the heroic 
disinterestedness with which he turned his back on his 
religious past. 
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George Robinson, who was appropriately born in 
Downing street, the son of a Prime Minister in the reign 
of George IV, belonged to a family which has been 
steadily rising in the social scale since 1600, when a 
baronetcy was conferred on the head of the house. In 
1761 the baronet became Baron Grantham, and his de- 
cendant became Earl de Grey in 1816. The title of Vis- 
count Goderich was added in 1827, and in that same 
year, on October 24, the subject of this sketch was born. 
Six years later, in 1833, his father was made first Earl 
of Ripon, a title which passed to him on his father’s 
death in 1859. Meanwhile Viscount Goderich, as he was 
then called by courtesy, had entered the House of Com- 
mons in 1852, as member for Hull; and shortly after- 
wards, with a courage that never failed him in politics 
or in anything else, he left a safe seat to win doubtful 
Huddersfield for his party. Although his father was a 
Conservative, he himself began his political life as a 
strong Radical. He represented Huddersfield from 1853 
to 1857, and the West Riding of Yorkshire from 1857 
to 1859. In this latter year, when he succeeded to his 
father’s and his uncle’s titles—the earldoms of De Grey 
and Ripon—he was already under-secretary for War, 
with Palmerston for his leader, and Gladstone as his col- 
league. He went to the India Office as Under-secretary 
from 1861 to 1863, and was Secretary of State for War 
from 1863 to 1866, when ke was appointed head of the 
India Office. In 1869, under Gladstone, the Earl of 
Ripon became Lord President of the Council. In 1871 he 
was Chairman of the Joint Commission for drawing up 
the Treaty of Washington, which settled the Alabama 
claims. This great public service was marked by the be- 
stowal upon him of a Marquisate. In the same year he 
was elected Grand Master of the Freemasons, an office 
he relinquished three years later to become a Catholic. 
It is characteristic of the man who preferred deeds to 
words and always shunned publicity that, in spite of the 
unparalled excitement which his conversion produced, he 
never published any statement of the reasons why he 
submitted to the infallible Church. But the promptness 
and zeal with which he immediately and ever afterwards 
threw himself into all the practices and charities of fer- 
vent Catholic life spoke louder than any mere words. 

His reception, which was doubly notable because he 
had never been suspected of theological propensities and 
because he was a typical hard-headed Englishman, took 
place at the London Oratory on September 4, 1874. This 
was shortly before Gladstone issued his pamphlet against 
the Vatican Council, in which he declared allegiance to 
the spiritual supremacy of the Pope incompatible with 
civic and political duties. Gladstone atoned for his in- 
direct attack on Lord Ripon by appointing him in 1880 
Governor-General of India. “God has blessed India 
and England,” wrote General Gordon, “in giving Lord 
Ripon the Viceroyalty. Depend upon it, this vast coun- 
try will find that in spite of all obstacles the rule of Lord 
Ripon will be blessed, for he will rule in the strength of 








the Lord, not of men.” The truth of these words, written 
in 1880, was confirmed by the cheers and blessings from 
millions of Indian tongues when Lord Ripon left India 
four years later. “The conqueror of Indian hearts,” 
was the name given to him by the Hindoos, who protested 
vigorously against his recall. The Catholic Viceroy’s 
popularity with the natives of India remains as a tra- 
ditional asset of England, while all the dire forebodings 
in regard to his policy have either been unverified or 
flatly contradicted by the unfortunate results of a sub- 
sequent contrary policy. The Marquis of Ripon always 
insisted that “the first condition of the permanence of 
our (British) possession is that we should constantly 
labor to help forward along the path of civilization and 
progress the people over whom we have been called to 
rule.” 

In 1886 he was made First Lord of the Admiralty 
in Gladstone’s Home Rule Cabinet. He was a con- 
sistent friend of Ireland to the end and remained a firm 
supporter of Home Rule when others wavered. From 
1892 to 1895 he was Colonial Secretary and kept 
steadily before him “the progress and prosperity of 
those great colonies, upon which the development and 
extension of the Empire depend.” His popularity in his 
home town was shown by his election to the mayoralty 
of Ripon for 1895-96. When the present ministry was 
formed there were few who did not rejoice to see the 
veteran statesman appointed Lord Privy Seal, an office 
which he resigned on October 9, 1908, owing to his ad- 
vanced age. 

His services to education and his well-knowa efforts on 
behalf of those cooperative schemes which tend to unite 
labor and capital; his service to the poor in the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul, the English Presidency of which 
he accepted in 1899; his association with St. Joseph’s 
Foreign Missionary Society; his Vice-Presidency of the 
Catholic Union; and his Chairmanship of the Leeds and 
Middlesbrough Diocesan Schools Association, are among 
the many Catholic activities that have marked the better 
and nobler half of his long life. L. D. 


Calvinism and Our Literature 


Many readers of “ A Week in the Concord and Meri- 
mac” must have felt a most disagreeable shock, whilst 
perusing that delightful book, at the author’s apparently 
deliberate preference for the pagan conception of Jove 
over the Christian idea of God. The passage apart from 
the context is too blasphemous for quotation. Thoreau 
was in many important respects a good, kindly and 
thoughtful man. These qualities make his text charming. 
That such a man should deliberately write himself down 
as ready “to betake myself in extremities to the liberal 
divinities of Greece rather than to my country’s God” 
creates for a moment in the reader’s mind a sense of 
painful strangeness amounting to mystery. 

But the mystery dissolves when Thoreau confesses 
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later on that he néver entirely outgrew the prejudice 
against the New Testament which was the result of the 
sabbath school experiences of his youth. This confession 
offers to us a satisfactory explanation of his indignant 
impatience with Christianity. Readers of Hawthorne 
and students of New England history are familiar with 
the distorted and repulsive form of Christianity which 
flourished in the northern colonies far into the nineteenth 
century. Of all the modes of Protestantism the con- 
centrated Calvinism of the Puritans succeeded best in 
vulgarizing and robbing of its sweet reasonableness the 
gentle and majestic Christianity of the centuries. We 
cannot recall the ugly meeting-houses, the stern and 
terrifying doctrines propounded inside their walls, and 
the harsh and literal observances enjoined beyond them, 
without a shudder and a feeling of infinite pity for the 
gentler spirits so unfortunate as to have been born and 
brought up in the baleful glow of the “infernal sabbath 
fires” of colonial America. 

What extenuation can be offered for the cruel fanat- 
icism and narrow obstinacy of the New England fathers? 
When intellectual and emotional growth made Puri- 
tanism impossible, the infidelity of Thoreau was the 
only visible refuge for harassed souls. The creed of 
the Puritans was to many the best the Christian 
Church could furnish. Tradition and training, if un- 
successful in wringing their mature assent to the 
doctrines of their forefathers, were yet strong enough 
to convince them that no form of Christianity could 
accomplish anything where Puritanism had failed. Other 
creeds lay beyond high walls of carefully built prejudice 
and political antipathies which few cared to scale. It 
was Puritanism or nothing. And, consequently, with the 
dawn of New England’s intellectualism and literature, 
America reaped a large crop of unbelievers. Thoreau 
was not more unchristian than Emerson. And Emerson 
counted his followers by the thousands. Transcendental- 
ism cast off countless barques from their ancient Puritan 
moorings and sent them adrift “in seas of Death and 
sunless gulfs of Doubt.” 

Now the pity of it is that these American infidels were 
for the most part men of remarkable moral worth. Gene- 
rations of hard and rigorous training according to the un- 
beautiful ideals of Cotton Mather, if they did nothing else, 
seemed at least to have planted habits of restraint and 
sober living which no single lifetime of unbelief could. 
Naturally, their example was disastrous to the Christian 
men and women of their time. They are still, after nearly 
a century of rapidly spreading culture and education, the 
giants of our American literature, the literary models in 
schools and colleges where Christianity receives no recog- 
nition, by their natural qualities of honor luring to un- 
belief a generation that chafes at all authority and 
restraint. 

Calvinism has vitally injured our literature. A godless 
and unchristian literature is a loveless thing. The in- 
feriority of American literature to the literature of Eng- 








land is traceable, in no small measure, to the hard and 
even vulgar disregard for ancient and tried and holy 
traditions which Calvinistic monstrosities put beyond the 
credibility of many among our most gifted writers. The 
only really vulgar and essentially unpoetic thing in the 
universe is unreligious radicalism. 

But our complaint ought not to be so much with the 
effects of Calvinism, in the abstract, upon our literature, 
as with the excruciating torments it has inflicted upon the 
rare and beautiful souls that have disclosed themselves 
to us in the literatures of England and America. Haw- 
thorne, Cowper, Charlotte Bronte, George Eliot, John 
Ruskin, are only a few of the names that suggest them- 
selves to us when we think of the fine minds and hearts 
Calvinistic nightmares of youth have darkened and ap- 
palled and, not infrequently, driven into a troubled 
agnosticism. The infidels of England’s literature were 
not the moral degenerates of the corresponding class 
upon the continent. Many of them suffered more than 
man can tell before logic and feeling forced them at last 
from the fantastic Christianity of the Reformers. “In 
the fell clutch of circumstance,” they passed through life, 
maimed in their highest and their best, but unflinching 
in the pursuit of subjectively honest purpose. 

These observations are called forth by the revival of 
interest in the Genevan reformer artificially stimulated 
in this centenary year by various publications. Calvin is 
hailed as the apostle of political freedom and of modern 
thought. We have no desire to discuss this statement. 
It seems to many profound scholars that Calvin was cast 
up by the political ferment of his times, and was by no 
means its creator. And, even if he were a prophet of 
freedom, it still is a mystery to us why political liberties 
had necessarily to be purchased by the overthrow of an 
age-old and authentic Christianity and the building up 
in its place of an elaborate structure of religious error 
and narrow fanaticism. It is true, many churchmen were 
unscrupulous and tyrannic. But the Church still survives 
for the examination of critics, and close and impartial 
scrutiny can discover no essential wickedness in her. 
Calvin “ poured out the baby with its bath.” He was an 
iconoclastic reformer, an anarch who, “ mixing his private 
spites with his defense of Heaven,” would destroy all 
existing social and religious order to remedy its defects. 

As to modern thought, he may be admitted to be its 
founder in much the same way as the sight of a drunken 
man is the cause of temperance in a disgusted onlooker. 
By helping to win for the impossible religion of the re- 
formers general acceptance as the purest and most per- 
fect type of all Christian creeds, he has alienated modern 
enlightenment from all Christianity. His religious 
doctrines, as laid down in his “ Institutes,” are fast be- 
coming obsolete. He changed Christianity into a naked 
Judaism, unmitigated by the great Hope which, like a 
shining thread of silver, relieves the gloomy grandeur 
of the Old Testament. He turned the Good Shepherd, 
the Father of the Prodigal, the Good Samaritan, the 
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gracious Redeemer, into a tyrant of iron and brass. He 
made all spiritual experience a tragedy and a snare. He 
extracted the beauty out of life and added to the terrors 
of death. And for poetic and literary purposes he de- 
stroyed Christianity utterly. Newman claims that our 
literature is Protestant. This is too broad an utterance. 
The immortal elements in our literature somehow have 
no affinity with the religion of the Reformation. 
Whatever Calvinism has accomplished for the world at 
large it is not easy to find grounds for any gratitude 
towards it in the history of our literature. In the Caro- 
line England it drove literature to the catacombs for 
twenty years, branded poetry with the stigma of disgrace, 
and drove her into the company of profligates. It came 
to America, and as a consequence our early colonial 
history of letters is a barren waste. And, when the vision 
of beauty dawned at last upon our shores, it made it 
necessary for those who entertained the vision to seek a 
sanctuary in paganism, or to find a weak compromise in 
a sort of paganized Christianity called Unitarianism. 
Geneva is said to be at the present hour the headquar- 
ters of Free Thought, Socialist propaganda, and Nihilist 
conspiracies. Absit omen! James J. Daty, S.J. 


The Old California Missions 


One much needed and most desirable result likely to 
come from .the present Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
at Seattle, is a wider and instructive knowledge of the 
old Cahfornia Missions. Current ideas of these land- 
marks of early civilization among the Indians of the 
Pacific coast are drawn mainly from that “mosaic of 
fiction and of fact,” Helen Hunt Jackson’s “ Ramona.” 
What absurd notions of the history of the Church and the 
early missionaries of California and Mexico obtain is 
brought to public attention by Charles F. Lummis of 
Los Angeles, in a letter which The Evening Post of this 
city printed on July 9. Mr. Lummis, who is the Librarian 
of the Public Library in Los Angeles and a well-known 
authority on local Californian history, had occasion re- 
cently to supply the National Library of Dublin with 
information concerning Gaspar de Portola, commander 
of the first expedition by land in California, of which 
Father Junipero Serra was a member; first Governor of 
California and founder of Monterey, California, June 3, 
1770, whose name is not in the “ Century Dictionary of 
Names,” nor in many of our text-books. 


“But this is a trivial affair,” writes Mr. Lummis, 
“beside the recent contribution to ‘ History As She is 
Wrote,’ by Nellie Urner Wallington, an attractive book 
on ‘Historic Churches of America,’ with an earnest intro- 
duction by Edward Everett Hale. It advises us (pages 
106 et seg.) that Portola was a Jesuit priest; that ‘more 
than one hundred years before the establishment of any 
Protestant church on the eastern shores of our country. 
: in his little frail beat he sailed up to the head of 
the bay [Monterey], and, selecting two stately oaks near 
the shore, he nailed to them a wooden cross, beneath 





which he said Mass. Journeying on, Gaspar de 
Portola sought other and more populous sections where 
he might make converts, finally returning to Mexico, 
where he made his elaborate report to the Church. ‘ 
On the missionary, Portola, that journey up the Bay of 
Monterey made no special impression, and as the years 
passed on the exact site of this bay could not be located. 
In 1768, however, another member of the Jesuit Brother- 
hood traveled over the first portion of the route taken 
by Portola. Overjoyed, Padre Junipero Serra, 
with his followers, knelt in thanksgiving beneath the 


wooden cross.’ 

“ Portola, a Jesuit missionary! Junipero Serra, a 
Jesuit missionary and one hundred and sixty-eight years 
later than Portola! 

“The chapter on Santa Fé is as absurd. It puts the 
capital of New Mexico in the Sangre de Cristo valley 
of Colorado; founds it in 1540 (it was founded in 1605), 
and so on. The various chapters on Spanish American 
churches are all of this impossible sort.” 


At the Seattle Exposition George Wharton James, with 
the splendid enthusiasm that has characterized his inde- 
fatigable labor of love in collecting and caring for all 
that pertains to the glory and the preservation of the 
records of the old California Missions, has made a special 
exhibit of their relics under the auspices of the Bureau 
of North American Ethnology of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. With the cooperation-of Archbishop Riordan, 
Bishop Conaty, the Very Rev. Rector of Santa Clara 
College, the heads of other institutions, ecclesiastics and 
private collectors, Mr. James has been able to bring 
together a large number of historic relics in an exhibit, 
which he declares in The Ave Maria, “is destined to at- 
tract much attention and be a source of education to 
thousands of people upon the subject of the missions and 
their builders, those first great pioneers of the States 
of the Pacific Ocean, pioneers who came not seeking 
homes for themselves and families, or allured by the lust 
of gold, but moved by the love of God and humanity to 
seek to uplift from savagery and degradation a native 
people still in the darkness of superstition, idolatry and 
heathenism.” Tuomas F. MEEHAN. 


The New School of Experimental Phonetics 


The precision and the exact methods that characterize 
the modern science of Comparative Philology are largely 
due to the developments of an auxiliary science, that of 
Phonetics or speech-sounds. Before the application of 
the rigid laws of phonetic change in tracing the relation- 
ship of words in cognate languages, accidental similarities 
in sound and form were often considered sufficient to 
establish relationship between these words. It was this 
haphazard etymologizing that threw discredit upon the 
whole science. But when greater attention was given to 
phonology and the laws regulating sound-shifting in cog- 
nate languages these guessing processes were gradually 
ruled out of court. Grimm by his clear statement of 
the law concerning the change of mute consonants in the 
Indo-Germanic languages led the way in this process of 
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reform. Exceptions to the law as formulated by him 
were afterwards satisfactorily explained by other laws 
established by Verner, Grassmann, Paul, Kluge and 
others. Within the last few decades the methods of the 
laboratory have been introduced into the scientific study 
of speech and have widely extended our knowledge of 
the laws governing sound science. Accurate and success- 
ful investigations have been made into the nature of 
speech-sounds, their interaction, methods of production, 
etc. This new field of research is Experimental Phonetics 
and the great master in the science to-day, both on account 
of his numerous writings and his successful experiments 
(many made with instruments of his own device), is a 
Catholic priest, the Abbé Rousselot. He is at present in 
charge of the Laboratory of Experimental Phonetics at 
the Collége de France and was formerly a Professor at 
the Institut Catholique de Paris. 

Many of the ablest exponents of the science have taken 
instruction directly from the master. Laboratories, 
similar to the one the Abbé Rousselot is now conducting 
at the famous French school, have been established at 
Yale University under the guidance of Professor E. W. 
Scripture, and at Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
while experiments with Rousselot’s apparatus for the 
analysis of speech-sounds have also been made by Prof. 
Schmidt-Wartenberg of the University of Chicago. 

One of the principal works of the Abbé on this science 
is “Principes de Phonétique Expérimentale” (Paris, 
1897). In this volume he discusses the graphic method 
of representing movements of speech—a method for 
whose study the Laboratory of Experimental Phonetics 
of the Collége de France is well equipped by the posses- 
sion of specially devised instruments. But even before 
turning his attention especially to the experimentai study 
of vocal sounds the Abbé Rousselot had done excellent 
work in practical linguistics. Realizing the importance 
of patois or provincial dialects in the historical study of 
language he made a detailed investigation of the patois 
of a single family at Cellefrouin (Charente) which was 
published in 1892 under the title: ‘“ Les Modifications 
phonétiques des Languages étudiées dans le patois d’une 
famille de Cellefrouin,” of which the first part is a 
minute study in general phonetics. This work is a notable 
contribution to the question of the relation of dialects to 
the standard language. 

Rousselot had the good fortune of a philologic training 
under the brilliant Gaston Paris, who, like few, has suc- 
ceeded in combining attention to the rigid methods of 
modern comparative philology with an ardent devotion 
to the larger humanistic side of those studies in which 
he has become so great an authority. Rousselot has in 
turn become a mentor and an inspiration to scores of 
students who went to France to take up under his guid- 
ance the study of experimental phonetics. It has always 
been a special pleasure to him to initiate prospective 
missionaries to foreign lands in the science of learning 
and recording the languages of savage tribes. Several 





superiors of religious orders in Europe have sent subjects 
to the Collége de France to prepare under the Abbé 
Rousselot for missionary work among foreign nations. 
An excellent example of the work done by a missionary- 
student of Abbé Rousselot’s courses is the “ Essai de 
Phonétique, avec son application a l'étude des idiomes 
Africains,” by the Rev. Th. Sacleux, C.S.Sp., and 
formerly missionary in Zanzibar. The work was pub- 
lished by Welter of Paris in 1905, and merited a warm 
letter of congratulation for the author from his illustrious 
teacher. 

This genuine interest in his chosen science and especi- 
ally in the work of his pupils and colleagues is emphasized 
in an appreciative article on the work of Abbé Rousselot 
by Dr. Juan M. Dihigo, Professor of Comparative Phil- 
ology at the University of Havana. It is contributed to 
that University’s Revista de la Facultad de Letras y 
Ciencias (Enero de 1909). He writes of the “ Creator 
of Experimental Phonetics in France” as follows: 
“ Professor Rousselot, like all men who reach the heights 
of knowledge, always takes special interest in helping 
those who come to him to be initiated in phonetic studies 
or in explaining the difficulties which may have arisen.” 

The excellent work in the field of linguistic science 
of scholars like Rousselot and still more of missionary- 
priests like Sacleux, P. W. Schmidt, S.V.D., G. A. 
Morice, O.M.I., and Msgr. Le Roy—all of whom are 
still active in these pursuits—will not be a surprise to 
those-who know the story of our Catholic missions during 
the last three hundred years. These men are really con- 
tinuing and completing the work of their missionary 
predecessors of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. As Fr. P. W. Schmidt, S.V.D. correctly says 
in the review of the linguistic work of Rev. P. Th. 
Sacleux (Anthropos, Vol I, page 646), “There are 
countries and centuries for which almost everything that 
has been written on their languages, grammars, dic- 
tionaries, comparative studies, etc., is due to their (the 


missionaries’) indefatigable labors.” 
ALBERT MuntscH, S.J. 





Deputy Turati questioned the Italian Minister of For- 
eign Affairs at to Germany’s attitude towards Italians 
migrating to Germany, stating that at the frontier they 
must present identification papers and give proof that 
they had secured an employer. Other requirements, he 
added, made it almost impossible for Italians to stay in 
Germany. Minister Tittoni replied that Deputy Turati’s 
information was correct, and that the German Govern- 
ment had been notified that these restrictions violated 
the treaties of 1871, 1891 and 1904; and unless some 
action were taken to relieve the situation Italy would be 
obliged to submit the question to arbitration. The press 
of Berlin is preoccupied with the situation arising from 
the emigration of Italian workingmen. 
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The Late President of Brazil 


On June 15, the President of Brazil died at the com- 
paratively early age of sixty-one, before the completion 
of the four years of his official term. 

Affonso Penna, even in the days of the Empire, had 
appeared large on the political horizon. From 1874 to 
1889 he was a member of the Imperial Parliament and 
represented his native province in various capacities; he 
became Minister of War in 1882 and Minister of Agri- 
culture and Justice in 1885. After the fall of the Em- 
pire, he took part in the Constituent Assembly of the 
State of Minas Geraes, and was its first president, from 
1892 to 1894. Resigning this office he became Director 
of the Republican Bank of Brazil and retained this posi- 
tion till 1898. Upon the death of the Vice-President, 
Silviano Brandao, in 1903, Penna became his successor, 
and in the elections of 1905 was placed in the presidential 
office. 

Before entering upon his new duties, however, he 
undertook a six months’ voyage in order to visit the most 
important states of the Republic. This voyage, during 
which he was accompanied by press representatives from 
the Capital, was the first of its kind in Brazil and gave 
great satisfaction throughout the Republic as evidencing 
the interest of the President in all sections of the country. 
It resulted in creating unbounded confidence in his gov- 
ernment. 

From the beginning the conduct of affairs under 
Affonso Penna was marked by political insight, broad- 
mindness and ceaseless activity. His administration 
brought about unmistakable progress in every direction. 
The army was reorganized and the President had the 
satisfaction of seeing in the bay of Rio de Janeiro 
Brazil’s first warship and the establishment of his 
country’s naval supremacy in South America. Most of 
his efforts, however, were devoted to the activities of 
peace. With many of the adjoining States treaties were 
signed, in which Brazil showed herself actuated by justice 
and good-will. In her negotiations with foreign powers 
the same care was shown for the preservation of peace- 
ful relations, and at the second Peace Conference at the 
Hague, Dr. Ruy Barbosa, the Brazilian delegate, not 
only won the reputation of an able statesman, but drew 
from the representatives of the great powers an un- 
reserved and cordial acknowledgment of the important 
position among them which his country had suddenly 
acquired. 

With Germany friendly relations were established, 
which found expression in the invitation given to the 
Brazilian officers to witness the German manoeuvres, on 
which occasion they were treated with marked distinction. 
Similar cordial relations were entered upon with Portu- 
gal, the mother country, which alone of all the foreign 
powers was invited to take part in the Exposition at 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Further indications of the prosperous development of 
’ Brazil under the iate President are to be found in the 
official report for 1908-1909. It contains the record of 


nine treaties effected by the International Court of 
Arbitration, and all of them, especially those with the 
Argentine and Uruguay, bespeak the high sense of 
justice and keen political wisdom of the Government. 
Vast improvement is also noticeable in domestic affairs. 
There have been, it is true, occasional disturbances, but 





in general harmonious relations among the several 
states have been promoted and an era of substantial 
peace inaugurated. Civil and military reforms have been 
quietly introduced and rapid progress in a modern sense 
has followed the extension of railways and of telegraphic 
and postal communication. The construction of docks 
and the improvement of harbors in order to facilitate 
the export trade are especially noteworthy. 

The President.thus concludes his Report with a sum- 
mary of the work of his administration: 

“The program which I adopted in my first manifesto 
has been carried out, as far, at least, as the funds at my 
disposal would allow. All these great undertakings have, 
and it could not be otherwise, necessitated a very con- 
siderable outlay. Those who require that the national 
debt shall not increase in a state like Brazil, newly enter- 
ing upon the paths of progress, are advocates of retro 
gression. Happily, the greater part of the sums ex- 
pended during the last few years is represented by 
things tending to augment the national exchequer. Rail- 
roads, telegraph lines, canals, fortresses, harbors, the 
redemption of paper money, the erection of public build- 
ings, the purchase of ironclads and war material, call for 
a very considerable outlay, but these improvements are 
wholly justifiable and productive investments.” 

The details of the death of Affonso Penna are not 
forthcoming. The Brazilian newspapers make no men- 
tion of his illness, but a Portuguese Catholic paper 
states in its issue of June 17, in a telegram from Rio de 
Janeiro that, “ Senator Ruy Barboza is authorized to 
state that, in the opinion of the physician, the sudden 
death of the President may be regarded as the result of 
moral shock caused by recent political events.” 

The nature of these events is not mentioned, but, no 
doubt, reference is made to the violent press attacks of 
which Affonso Penna has been the object. In explana- 
tion of such violent invectives it is to be remarked that 
preparations for the elections have been in progress for 
the last few months, and that the late President favored 
the candidature of Dr. David Campista, the Minister of 
Finance, while powerful party leaders have been active 
for the re-election of Rodriguez Alves. The likelihood 
is, however, that Hermes da Fonseca, the late Minister 
of War, who cleared the way for himself by resigning 
his post on May 15, will be chosen for the Presidency. 

Should da Fonseca be elected, Brazil will be again 
governed by a soldier. After past experiences under 
military Presidents, this would not augur well for the 
interior peace of the country. Meantime, the Vice- 
President is carrying on the administration and on him 
depends, in great measure, who shall enter the Govern- 
ment Palace as President on May 15, 1910. c & 





The International Eucharistic Congress 


Preparations for the Eucharistic Congress at Cologne 
in August foreshadow a splendid and even for Germany 
an unprecedented triumph. The invitation has been at 
once responded to, not only in the Ecclesiastical Province 
of Cologne, but in the surrounding districts, and even in 
the neighboring countries of France, Belgium, Holland 
and Austria. We hear, too, that Spanish and Portuguese 
Bishops intend to be present, and doubtless, as the date of 
the Congress approaches, the number of church digni- 
taries arriving in Cologne will greatly increase. As things 
stand at present, we can count upon the presence of six 
Cardinals, and between sixty and seventy Bishops and 
Abbots, so that in point of numbers the Cologne Eucha- 
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ristic Congress bids fair to surpass that of London last 
year. 

According to the present plan, all that has been done 
for the honor of the Most Blessed Sacrament in the way 
of institutions and buildings will be reviewed. The pres- 
ent and past worship of the Eucharist in Germany will 
be dwelt upon by a number of brilliant and learned 
speakers, both from home and abroad, and many of the 
works which past ages accomplished to prove their rever- 
ence for the Holy Eucharist, will be on view, for, besides 
the sittings ‘of the Congress, there will be an exhibition 
of sacred vessels and vestments of all kinds and of the 
finest workmanship. Of these the city of Cologne will 
furnish some of the richest and most artistic specimens 
from the Cathedral treasury, and thus an appeal will be 
made to the sense of the beautiful and to the devout feel- 
ing of those attending the Congress. The business side 
of the preparations has been well attended to, and rich 
donations have poured in in great numbers. The partici- 
pators will also be expected to contribute. 

For strangers, a beautifully illustrated guide to Cologne 
has been published. Everyone is expected to purchase a 
badge to show that he is participating in the Congress, 
and to secure in this way a souvenir of the great event. 
The sale of admission tickets will, of course, realize the 
largest amount. These arrangements are not only cal- 
culated to pay expenses, but also to preserve order during 
the celebrations. 

A via triumphalis has been organized from Coblenz 
to Cologne for the Papal Legate, Cardinal Vannutelli,, 
who is to preside over the Congress as he did last year 
over that held in London. A splendid and significant re- 
ception is being prepared for him. He will travel up the 
picturesque Rhine from Mainz to Coblenz. Here a 
specially chartered steamer will await him. Coblenz being 
the first city of the Ecclesiastical Province of Cologne to 
be touched at, en route, the Legate will be greeted on 
board the gaily decorated steamer and to the strains of 
a specially provided orchestra and accompanied by num- 
erous beflagged and ornamented river-craft the journey 
will be continued. He will have the opportunity of en- 
joying the beautiful scenery of the Rhine, as the steamer 
carries him along past towers and villages, where amidst 
the joyful ringing of church-bells, priests and people will 
line the banks of the river, carrying flags, banners and 
flowers, and singing their songs of faith and loyalty. 

At the islands of Nonnenwerth and Grafenwerth the 
second formal greeting will be offered the Legate. 
Thence the journey will be resumed to Bonn and 
Cologne. In spite of the fact that this last part of 
the journey lacks much of the romantic charm of the 
first, yet the prosperous villages dotting the banks of 
the lordly river lend variety to the landscape. The 
steamer is due at Cologne at 5 P. M., a favorable hour 
for people to assemble to greet the Cardinal and to permit 
of the carrying out of the arrangements for his reception. 

At the landing stage the Cardinal will be received by the 
Archbishop Cardinal Fischer. A splendid procession will 
conduct him to the Cathedral and after some time spent 
here in prayer, he will proceed to the palace of the Arch- 
bishop whose guest he will be during the Congress. 

The daily proceedings will be as follows: Wednesday, 
August 4.—Morning, reception by the Legate. Afternoon, 
4:30, opening of the Congress and first public meeting 
at the Church of the Assumption. Evening, 8, Benedic- 
tion and sermon in the Cathedral by one of the attending 
Bishops. 

On Thursday, Friday and Saturday the order will be: 





Early Mass in all the parish churches celebrated by one 
of the Bishops; 8 A. M., Pontifical High Mass in the 
Cathedral; 10 A. M., sectional sessions of the Congress 
in the Giirzenich and the Minorite Church. These ses- 


sions will be held in French and German. 3 P. M., 
sectional sessions in French, German, Italian and English: 
on Monday and Thursday for priests, on the same days 
also for confessors for the young; on Monday and Thurs- 
day for women. 4:30 P. M., a general public assembly 
in the Church of the Assumption. 8 P. M., Benediction 
and sermon in the Cathedral. 

Sunday, August 8.—6 and 7 o'clock Masses. Gen- 
eral Communion in the Cathedral and in all the parish 
churches. 9 A. M., Pontifical High Mass in the 
Cathedral. 3:30 P. M., solemn procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

In consequence of the expected concourse of people, the 
Vicar-General has arranged that only priests and re- 
ligious (men and women), men and youths and the First 
Communicants of this year shall take part in the actual 
procession. The women, girls and children, church so- 
cieties and sodalities are invited to line the way carrying 
fiags and banners. 

From the foregoing it is clear that the preparations 
are timely, complete and detailed, so that the procession, 
as well as the entire course of the Congress may be an 
orderly and magnificent celebration. 





The Austrian Budget 


INNSBRUCK, JULY 4, 1909. 

In the Austrian Lower House during the past fort- 
night two important measures have occupied the atten- 
tion of the members. The first of these was a bill au- 
thorizing the Government to proceed with the commer- 
cial treaty with the Balkan States. The carrying through 
of this bill will undoubtedly give Servia a solid assur- 
ance of Austria’s pacific intentions, an assurance which 
the treaty itself would strengthen appreciably. But the 
passage was blocked by the Czechs and German Free- 
Thinking Landowners, a result not unlooked for but 
nevertheless to be deplored. With the second measure, 
during the week just past, the Ministry was more suc- 
cessful. This bill contained the Government’s Budget 
scheme, and after a number of long and wearisome ses- 
sions had been devoted to it, it was finally pushed 
through, mainly through the efforts of the Christian 
Socialists. Throughout the debate the Social Democrats, 
who can usually be depended upon to oppose the Gov- 
ernment in any measure it may bring forward, strained 
every nerve to defeat the ministry, but in vain. For 
their pains they received a stern rebuke from two mem- 
bers, especially from one of the ministers, Dr. Gessmana, 
who roundly condemned the dishonesty of their methods. 

The Minister of Finance has proposed a new tax-law 
that gives little or no satisfaction to the Austrian “ ulti- 
mate consumer,” on whom the burden it proposes to lay 
upon the country will press most heavily. The proposal 
includes a personal-income tax, a tax on profits, one on 
journeymen and an increase of the existing tax on 
dividends. It is expected that the total income from 
these sources will reach 10,000,444 crowns, a small in- 
crease when compared with that expected from the 
brandy and beer taxes, namely 95,500,000 crowns. The 


amount, it seems, is not what is objected to; the appor- 
tionment of the personal-income tax is rather the ground 
of contention. 


As sketched in the bill the tax would slide 
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_from 0.4% on an income of 1,200 crowns, to 5% on 
incomes of 210,000 crowns and over. The main attacks 
against this graduated tax are that the increase is not 
made uniformly and that, in view of the fact that the 
small incomes are immeasurably more numerous than the 
larger ones, the poorer classes must pay proportionately 
much more than the rich. 

On Sunday, June 20, Tirol held its religious celebra- 
tion of the jubilee of 1809. This Sunday, being that 
within the octave of the feast of the Sacred Heart, is 
the day on which Tirol yearly fulfills the vow made in 
1796, to solemnly celebrate this feast in order to obtain 
the Divine protection from the imminent danger of in- 
vasion from the French armies then sweeping all before 
them in Italy and Bavaria. In Innsbruck the ceremonies 
were especially beautiful, including a solemn Mass in 
the historic university church, at which the Archduke 
Eugene, the entire army-staff, the members of the 
Reichsrath and Landtag, and practically all the. imperial 
officials in this, the capital city of Tirol, assisted. Of 
course there had to be an exception. This exception was 
the Innsbruck city government—the “ Liberal” rulers of 
this Catholic city, who declined the invitation with the 
remark that “the Innsbruck governing body will not 
take part in such celebrations.” Such language is little 
short of insulting, and it is high time, as the Catholic 
papers insist, that the negligence and lack of organization 
of the Catholic forces in Innsbruck made such spectacles 
impossible in a Catholic city. 

We spoke some weeks ago of the jubilee of the 
Austrian victory over the French at Aspern. An intro- 
ductory skirmish to this famous battle took place on May 
13, 1809, on the island of Schwarzelackenau in the 
Danube, in which the French, who were advancing over 
the Danube from Nussdorf, were driven back and thus 
prevented from occupying the Bisamberg from that 
direction. The Bisamberg formed a point of great 
strategic advantage to Archduke Charles, the Austrian 
leader. The commander of the Austrian regiment that 
won this important skirmish bore the honorable name of 
O'Brian. On last Sunday a monument was erected on 
the spot, bearing a medallion portrait of the brave Major, 
of the nationality of whose ancestry at least one can 
have little doubt. 

July 5 and 6 are the hundredth anniversaries of 
Napoleon’s victory over the Austrians at Wagram. In 
this historic battle the French forces numbered 180,000 
men and possessed 600 cannon against Austria’s 130,000 
and 450 cannon. The Austrians lost 24,000 men, killed 
and wounded, and the defeat forced Kaiser Franz to 
conclude peace with the victorious Napoleon on July 12. 

Kaiser Franz Joseph has conferred the great cross of 
the order of St. Stephen on President Falliéres of France. 
This is taken not only as indicative of the friendly rela- 
tions existing between the two countries, but as a mark 
of gratitude on the part of Austria for the attitude of 
France during the late unpleasantness with Servia. Some- 
what in the same spirit Archduke Franz Ferdinand, the 
Austrian heir-apparent, is visiting the Roumanian royal- 
ties at Bucharest. A less pleasant echo of the Servian 
trouble comes in the shape of an outcry from the Bul- 
garian press against the visit of the Bulgarian heir- 
apparent, Prince Boris, to Vienna. 

There is a good deal of satisfaction expressed in com- 
mercial circles and in the press of Austria over the grow- 
ing success of the still young Austrian-American steam- 
ship line between New York and Trieste. Formerly the 


tourist from America reached the Austrian Alps and the 





water-cure localities of Bohemia, such as Karlsbad and 
Marienbad, by way of English and German ports. Dili- 
gent advertising has brought the Trieste route to the 
notice of American travelers, who have passed through 
Trieste this year in large numbers, and have expressed 
their pleasure and satisfaction over the fact that the new 
route concedes nothing in comfort and convenience ef 
service to any of the great English and German lines. 
The route combines an Atlantic sea-voyage with one 
through the Mediterranean and the Adriatic. From 
Trieste there is a variety of routes to the North of 
Europe, which carry the tourist through some of the 
most picturesque portions of the Austrian-Hungarian 
Empire and have, as yet, the charm of novelty, which the 
better-known routes have long since lost through fre- 
quent description. It may be added that the beauty of 
the Austrian Alps in the Tirol and the Salzkammergut, 
that is, the region of upper Austria about Salzburg, is 
not surpassed in Europe. The tourist traffic in these 
parts has within the last few years increased by leaps 
and bounds. M. A. 


Brutal Duel Tragedy in Germany 


On the morning of June 14, a duel took place near 
the little city of Blankenburg in the Harz district of 
Germany, that shows the brutality and barbarism of this 
mode of “vindicating injured honor.” The details are 
as follows: A lieutenant in the German army, Zwitzers 
by name, of Blankenburg, was promoted on his birthday. 
In the evening of the same day he attended a ball at 
which he became a bit merrier than was becoming, and 
on being obliged to accompany to her home the fiancée 
of a brother lieutenant named Granier, of Thorn, who 
had not been present at the ball, attempted to kiss the 
lady, who repulsed him, but before parting at her home 
forgave him and promised to say nothing of the occur- 
rence. Nearly four months later, however, she broke 
her promise and related the fact to her betrothed, who 
thereupon challenged Zwitzers to a duel. 

A court of honor was assembled and Zwitzers was 
asked if the lady had given him any provocation. Upon 
his answering frankly in the negative, the court decided 
that he must fight the duel. The conditions of a mili- 
tary duel in the German army are: combatants at ten 
paces distance, alternate shots with thirty seconds aim, 
the challenger having the first shot, the shooting to con- 
tinue until one or other of the participants is killed or 
disabled. On the morning of the duel in question, there 
were two physicians in attendance, the field was picketed 
at a distance by two details of soldiers, and a locomotive 
with a railway ambulance wagon attached stood at the 
Blankenburg station in readiness. Granier it seems aimed 
at his opponent’s head, but missed. When Zwitzers’ 
turn came his weapon missed fire. This counted as 
a shot. Granier then took aim again and fired, the 
ball passing through his opponent’s right lung and lodg- 
ing in his spine. He was hurried to the hospital in 
Halberstadt, where he died a day and a half later in the 
arms of his broken-hearted young wife, who was about 
to become a mother for the second time. Duelling, be 
it remarked, is forbidden by law in Germany. This 
latest breach of the law with the open connivance of 
the military authorities in such a brutal fashion, makes 
one realize why Socialism has got such a foothold in 
Germany. One cannot wonder that the common people 
lose their respect for law and order when they have 
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such examples before their eyes from those who, they 
have been taught to believe, are the mainstay of lawful 
authority. It is to be hoped that this latest duelling 
scandal will arouse public opinion against the senseless 
and immoral practice. A 





The Catholic Croats in the Balkans 


SPALATO, DALMATIA, JUNE 20, 1909. 

You are no doubt well aware of the dispute—now 
peacefully settled, but from which it was feared war 
would arise—between the Servian Kingdom and the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. The Kingdom of Servia is 
entirely schismatic, whereas the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire is entirely Catholic: and the Liberalistic forces all 
the world over, and the opponents of Catholicism have 
been, and are, busily assisting Servia so as to weaken 
Austrian power and authority, and relatively to seriously 
injure the prestige of religion in all Catholic countries. 
The quarrel is really not one of politics but of religion. 

Among the Slav races dwelling in the Balkans only 
the Catholic Croats are subject to Austria: all the other 
Schismatic races are either independent or remain sub- 
ject to Turkey. Liberalistic and Masonic influences have 
been at work to undermine Austrian influence, and to 
impose the sway of Servia over Catholic Croatia, when 
they hope by oppression and persecution to alienate it 
from the Faith. For this purpose they have been stirring 
up disunion in Croatia especially among the students and 
they have met with some success. Here with us many 
young men from the country districts flock to the larger 
towns to pursue their studies at the high schools and 
universities. They board with private families where 
naturally there is no supervision. These young men at a 
dangerous age, finding themselves without any restrictions 
on their liberty, fall an easy prey to a class of men who 
aim at corrupting their faith and morals in the hope of 
encouraging them to disseminate their godless principles 
among the Croats, and leading them to cast their lot with 
Schismatic Servia which seeks by every means to detach 
Croatia from the Church. 

The principal cause of the growing indifference among 
the wealthier and even among the poorer classes is the 
neglected religious training of the young, so much so 
that by the time they grow up or reach the university they 
are almost without faith. To remedy, if possible, this 
state of things I begged the Salesian Fathers some time 
ago to cooperate with me in opening a high school for 
boys in this town. And I have now secured a promise 
from their Superior-General that they will come this year. 
While I am grateful for this I am at a loss for funds to 
build, and am driven to appeal to public charity. 

Puivippus Fcus. NAKICc. 
Bishop of Spalato. 


The Guild of Ransom 


Lonpon, JULy 7. 

To-day Canterbury is witnessing an annual event 
which is one more token of Catholic progress. It is the 
feast of the Translation of the Relics of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury. The event commemorated by the feast took 
place on July 7%, 1220, when the body of St. Thomas 
was solemnly removed from the grave in the crypt 
where it had been laid two days after his martyrdom, 
and placed in the splendid shrine erected in the chapel of 
the Holy Trinity behind the High Altar. For three 
centuries that shrine was the object of one of the most 








famous pilgrimages of Christendom. Then came the 
Reformation, the shrine was despoiled and the martyr’s 
relics scattered. The pilgrimage came to an end. But 
in July, 1891, on the feast of the Translation, it was 
resumed, and the pilgrimage of to-day is the nineteenth 
of the annual series. 

It is carried out under the auspices of the “ Guild of 
Our Lady of Ransom,” founded by two converts in No- 
vember, 1887, one a barrister, Mr. Lister Drummond, the 
other an ex-Anglican clergyman, Father Philip Fletcher, 
who had been a curate in one of the “highest” of 
“High” churches, St. Bartholomew’s, Brighton. He 
and one of his brother curates were beginning to 
doubt about their position, when a movement towards 
the Catholic Church began among the congregation. 
Some of the laymen went first. Then Father Fletcher 
and his colleague were received into the Church. 
Another curate followed them. In all there were fifty 
conversions in a few weeks. The three ex-curates and 
several of the laymen became priests. The object of the 
Guild is “to ransom souls from the captivity of error.” 
It takes its name from the Order of Our Lady of Ran- 
som founded by St. Peter Nolasco for the Redemption 
of Christian Captives. Its badges are derived from the 
colors of the kindred order founded by St. John of 
Matha. Whittier’s poem on the legend of St. John of 
Matha tells of his vision (it was at his first Mass), 
when he saw— 


A strong and mighty angel 
Calm, terrible and bright, 

The cross in blended red and blue 
Upon his mantle white: 


Two captives by him kneeling, 
Each with his broken chain, 
Sang praise to God who raiseth 

The dead to life again. 


Dropping his cross-wrought mantle 
“Wear this,” the angel said: 

“ Take thou, O Freedom’s priest, its sign, 
The white, the blue, the red.” 


In Catholic England there were thousands of founda- 
tions of Masses for the dead, which all ceased at the 
Reformation. Then, during more than three centuries 
how many deaths there were of lonely Catholics leaving 
no friends to pray for them! These are remembered in 
the prayers said and the Masses arranged for by the 
Guild “ for the forgotten dead.” 

In 1891 the first pilgrimage to Canterbury took place 
and hundreds of pilgrims went by special train to Can- 
terbury. They were met at the station by the local 
Catholics and a procession was formed and passed along 
the High street singing hymns and saying the rosary. 
After a service at the Catholic Church of St. Thomas, 
the pilgrims went to the cathedral. The Dean had prom- 
ised that they would be allowed every facility for visit- 
ing the scene of the martyrdom. They prayed in the 
chapel where St. Thomas was slain, kissed the stone 
that marks the spot where he fell, and then went to the 
site of the shrine and of the grave in the crypt. For 
some years the Dean allowed a lecture on the history of 
the martyrdom to be given in the chapter house, but his 
successor, a more Protestant clergyman, has withdrawa 
this permission. The pilgrimage, however, goes on. The 
non-Catholics of Canterbury have always acted in the 
most “espectful and even friendly way. More than once 
a Protestant mayor has officially welcomed the pilgrims 
to the city. A. H. A. 
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Some Signs From Georgia 


The settlement of the Georgia Railroad strike does 
not appear to have settled the fundamental question in- 
volved. Though the negro fireman was not eligible to 
become an engineer and was paid less than the whites, 
the latter demanded that the negro should be denied 
all other privileges, and later that he be eliminated 
altogether. The arbitrators—all Southern men—found 
against the whites on nearly every count, and decided, 
moreover, that all firemen should receive equal pay. 
The negroes seemed to have scored a victory, but the 
strikers received it with equanimity, claiming that equal 
pay for the negro means his elimination eventually. As 
long as feeling could be stirred up against the negro 
along this line, railroad companies will not care to take 
the risk of employing him if it can get whites at the 
same price. The Charleston News and Courier calls the 
award dishonest, because the men who made it ostensibly 
in the negro’s favor, knew that it would work to his 
detriment ; and also because they had no more right to 
dictate salaries to the railroad than to any other class 
of employers. The Augusta, Ga. Chronicle, the Macon, 
Ga. Telegraph, and most of the Southern papers and 
Southern men of character and influence who had the 
courage to discuss the question, take the same view. 

Nor has their advocacy of justice to the negro been 
confined to the question of his employment on the 
Georgia Railroad. When the late Governor Smith of 
Georgia was a candidate for office he appealed to a triple 
sentiment which seemed predominant for the moment: 
anti-railroad, anti-liquor and anti-negro. On the rail- 
road and prohibition question the press disagreed; but 
in his inflammatory appeals to racial prejudice he had 
the support of but one prominent paper, the Atlanta 
Journal, and of this he was or had been himself the owner. 
It was a period of economic depression and consequent 
popular passion, and both swept Smith into power; but 
he failed to carry his promises into law, and before he 
was a year in office he was ignominiously defeated for 





re-election. Anti-negro shibboleths had ceased to be ef- 
fective and the sanest of the press and people of Georgia 
were vindicated by the popular vote. It is well for 
Northern men to consider that the most respectable and 
influential of the press and public men of the South, 
who depend for their political existence on popular sup- 
port, have consistently advocated justice to the negro 
and that by so doing they have eventually won the 
support of the people. 


An Enp To NEGro-BaITING. 


There is only one instance of a Southern negro-baiter 
of prominence who has for any extended period main- 
tained his influence. Governor Smith is a notable in- 
stance to the contrary. His violent pre-election harangues 
were used by a Canadian labor leader to win sympathy 
for the firemen’s claim, and his inaction while life and 
property were attacked left a whole railroad in the hands 
of a mob but now there is none in Georgia to do him 
reverence. The railroads and the negroes are found to 
have their uses and their rights. Twelve-and-a-half cent 
cotton, which makes employment needful and profitable, 
may have influenced the rural population, but the best 
elements were actuated by other motives. These say 
with regard to the negro: If he may not shovel coal 
on a train because he is black, what kind of labor is open 
to him? If we draw the color-line on coal, why not on 
brick, wood and clay? We have eliminated him politically 
and told him to go and work; we have encouraged him to 
train for industrial and mechanical pursuits, but the 
general application of the firemen’s claims would make 
all this a mockery and shut against him the gates of hope. 

Most of the papers and publicists who advocate in- 
dustrial freedom for the negro, favor his political dis- 
franchisement, and on a variety of grounds: He is venal 
and irresponsible; political would lead to social equality 
or give him a deciding vote and thus make him a ruling 
factor; and “this is a white man’s land.” The last is 
the vital motive. There are many, however, who see 
danger in complete political exclusion, and a few, like 
ex-Congressman Fleming of Augusta, who are not afraid 
to say so. Mr. Fleming thinks that the constitutional 
devices, by which intelligent and industrious negroes are 
excluded from the polls and illiterate or vicious and idle 
whites admitted, promotes dishonesty and hypocrisy and 
a lower standard of legislative, official, and therefore of 
civic life. He believes, too, that a subject class who 
as such are denied any voice in selecting their rulers, will 
become the helpless victims of unjust aggression. Legis- 
lators and judges will usually give first consideratior to 
those who made and can unmake them. 

For expressing such sentiments, Mr. Fleming’s re- 
election was contested. His opponent, Mr. Hardwick, 
won by a majority of counties, but Mr. Fleming had a 
larger popular vote. As it was a white primary election, 
it is clear that there is in the South much more sober 
thought and equity of judgment on this question, when 
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it is properly presented, than is commonly supposed. The 
thinking portion of the people—and they are ordinarily 
the majority—are becoming less susceptible to catch- 
cries of unscrupulous office-seekers. Governor Brown 
of Georgia is no orator. He won his election, without 
making a single speech, on written appeals to the equity 
and business sense of the community. This is a good 
sign for the future; but it does not promise to settle the 
negro question. A wise governor may prevent friction, 
but there are certain ills that governments cannot cure. 
The racial difficulties of the South can only be adjusted 
by such influences as control the souls of men. We 
hope to show some other time that such influences are 
already at work. 


Who is Father Fonck? 


Accurate knowledge regarding things Catholic is not 
to be expected from The Independent. When it touches 
on the Catholic Church, or on allied topics, it seems to 
live up to its title and to be so far independent as to 
make statements regardless of accuracy. In the current 
issue there is an article on “ Religious Tolerance ” which, 
in casting doubt on Christ’s Virgin Birth, is offensive to 
Christians of every denomination. In the same number 
is another editorial with the caption, “ Who is Father 
Fonck?” Father Fonck, as our readers know, is the 
first president of the Biblical Institute recently founded 
by Pius X. The new appointment mystifies the editor 
of The Independent, for he scarcely knows him. “ He 
(Father Fonck) does not seem as yet to have secured 
recognition as a Biblical or Oriental scholar.” The edi- 
tor seems to think that no one else knows Father Fonck. 
Some years have now elapsed since the battle first began 
between Conservatism and Modernism. Father Fonck 
has been the head and front of the Conservatives. He was 
selected by his superiors to fill the chair of Scripture and 
Oriental languages in one of the foremost universities 
of Europe. Native talent, travel in the East, and a 
long course of studies eminently fitted him for this ex- 
alted position. That he honored the position is evidenced 
by the fact that he has stood as a wall of adamant against 
the assaults of Modernists. Is it possible that The Jnde- 
pendent, which plumes itself on knowing so much, should 
be in the dark as to one who during these latter years 
has been the redoubtable champion of orthodoxy, pub- 
lishing articles in magazines, and writing books against 
the new heresy? But The Independent has “ looked 
through the last few years of the ‘Orientalische Bib- 
liographie,’ and apart from the volumes mentioned (it 
cites two) his name does not seem to be included except 
for several book reviews.” The man who successfully 
combated rationalistic critics of the modern type like 
Harnack, and Catholic Modernists like Loisy, or those 
who held Modernistic tenets like Schell, and others of 
that ilk, is not an obscure man. That he is young, if 
forty-five be young, serves all the more to enhance his 








work and his worth. Holy Scripture counsels that 
wisdom is old age—‘ cani sunt sensus hominis.” As to 
the books written by Father Fonck, The Independent 
underrates the number and the quality. Had he con- 
sulted Keiter’s “ Katholischer Literaturkalender” for 
1909, he would have found a long and instructive series 
of publications of the highest merit, dealing with im- 
portant and difficult questions now agitating the students 
of biblical science. Admittedly he is not the founder of 
a new school of biblical science or of higher criticism. 
But he has a keen perception of truth and falsehood, and 
is courageous in propounding the truth and in refuting 
error. One of his latest productions is ‘“‘ The Method of 
Scientific Workmanship” in two volumes, the value of 
which is shown by the testimony of the learned, among 
them Professor Schroers of Bonn, and by the transla- 
tions which have appeared or are appearing in Italian, 
Spanish, French and English. On July 2, there appeared 
under his direction the first number of the Acta Pon- 
tific Institut Biblici, which will be issued periodically 
and “ will give an account of every interesting and im- 
portant happening in the Biblical world, and contain 
learned articles illustrating various biblical topics and 
questions.” The Independent says: “ One wonders, or, 
rather does not wonder, why a recognized Catholic 
Oriental scholar, like Lagrange, was not selected. But 
all such men have been attacked and are under sus- 
picion. Dr. Fonck is ‘safe,’ a chief merit.” If The 
Independent keeps its eyes open and does not consult 
merely the “Orientalische Bibliographie,” it will soon 
realize that with good reason the Holy Father has se- 
lected a “safe” and sound critic and an acknowledged 
scientific Biblical and Oriental scholar like Father 
Leopold Fonck. For the rest comparisons are odious. 
The comparison between Father Fonck and Father La- 
grange is out of place, not to say malign. Father La- 
Grange would repudiate as we do any reflection on his 
orthodoxy or his scientific methods. 


Bulow and the Centre Party 


The resignation of Prince Biilow from the Chancellor- 
ship of the German Empire was accepted by the Emperor 
on July 14. It may be well to recall the events which 
led up to this step. Nearly three years ago, as Chan- 
cellor, Biilow demanded of the Reichstag the sum of 
about seven million dollars to keep the army in German 
Southwest Africa up to the strength of twelve thousand 
men. The Centre party then held the balance of power in 
the Parliament, and thought an army of 2,500 men was 
sufficient. But what predisposed the House most of all 
against the bill was the serious complaints against the 
colonial officers, who were charged with barbarous cruelty 
towards the natives. The Government bill was defeated. 
Upon this ground—the N. Y. Evening Post calls it a 
flimsy pretext—the Reichstag was dissolved by the Em- 
peror. The Evangelical Alliance had been agitating all 
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the time against the Centre, and the new elections were 
carried on with a bitterness which rivalled the times of 
the Kulturkampf. “ Down with the Centre” was the 
watchword. But that party increased from 100 members 
to 105. The parties, however, that had promised to be 
obsequious to Biilow’s directions, were returned to the 
Reichstag in the majority. This was the bloc, a con- 
glomeration of heterogeneous elements, held together 
practicaliy only by their opposition to the Centre. While 
for two years it passed the bills demanded by the gov- 
ernment, the bloc as well as the Chancellor fought shy 
of issues that would touch their pocket-books. The 
reform of the finances however could not be postponed 
indefinitely. The bloc became the stumbling block of the 
Chancellor. The Conservatives, the most numerous 
party of the bloc, refused to consent to the taxation of 
the inheritance of wives, husbands and children, which 
the Chancellor considered as essential to his plans of 
reform. So after a two years’ war they united with the 
Centre, and thus broke up the bloc. The Emperor might 
have dissolved the Parliament, but though Biilow boasted 
that he had reduced the Socialists in the last election 
he evidently did not believe too firmly in his power over 
them. He preferred to tender his resignation. The 
greatest organ of the Conservative party, the Kreuz- 
seitung, while giving Biilow due credit for his talents 
and undeniable merits, now says that the eliminating of 
the Centre was his cardinal mistake. 


The Late Rev. George Tyrrell 


The announcement of the death of the Rev. George 
Tyrrell has renewed the question about his defection 
from the Church. So far as one can judge from his 
actions and writings it came about in this way: Father 
Tyrrell’s mental habit was more speculative than prac- 
tical. He was not disposed to make, or to follow, the 
researches and critical studies of modern scholars in the 
very questions upon which he loved to speculate. He 
was not an expert in historical or biblical criticism, 
though, strange to say, he had an exalted idea of the 
experts in these fields and attributed unquestioningly to 
them an authority which he denied somewhat bitterly 
to the masters of theological study. With the endeavor 
of the latter to formulate the doctrines of the Church 
he had little patience, though he constantly dealt in 
formulas of his own. He was fond of giving new ex- 
pression to old truths. He labored hard to interpret the 
teachings of the Church in terms which its opponents had 
used to supplant Catholic belief. It did not occur to him 
that the few who valued the new terminology would mis- 
understand him, or rather interpret his words in their 
own erroneous sense. As he labored without the large 
success he had expected, he began to attribute his failure 
to the inherent difficulty of the doctrine, or to previous 
futile attempts to express it. But for this he believed 
that intelligent men generally would enter the Church. 








For want of such expression of their belief as he had 
attempted to provide, he feared that thousands were on 
the point of leaving the Church. Like many other minds, 
over exercised in one line of activity, he lacked or lost 
the sense of proportion. He overestimated the disposi- 
tion of the non-Catholic, and he underestimated the 
faith of the Catholic. He attributed undue credit to the 
pretensions of much modern criticism, but he ignored the 
common sense or wisdom which grows out of faith and 
which enables the Catholic to keep philosophically cool 
when others are flurried over every wind of doctrine and 
every specious assumption made under pretext of science 
or criticism. He failed to see that what attracts people 
to the Church is its definite, consistent and obligatory 
doctrine, just as what repels them from other churches 
is a vague, shifting and accommodating religious teach- 
ing. He appreciated so highly the benefit of member- 
ship in the Church that he did not wish to leave it, even 
when he was secretly disloyal to it and counselling others 
in accordance with his own attitude. His “ Confidential 
Letter to a Friend who is a Professor of Anthropology,” 
published later under the title, “ A Much-Abused Letter,” 
is an exposure of views and of methods that make one 
question the sincerity of his belief, and wonder what 
moral standard he followed. It was the detection of this 
clandestine propagandism that brought his dismissal from 
the Society of Jesus and later his condemnation by the 
Church. His defection was not the disaster to religion 
which some predicted. His death has caused no agitation 
of the views for which he stood. It is only another evi- 
dence that Modernism was the cult of a clamorous few, 
whose voices were silenced by the Encyclical “ Pascendi 
Gregis.”” It happens at a moment which emphasizes the 
fidelity of the Church in safeguarding the Faith of those 
who seek its light from her. When other Christian bodies 
are licensing as preachers young men who have aban- 
doned the foundations of Christian belief, the Church 
would rather face the threatened defection of thousands 
of minds reputed brilliant or learned, than sacrifice 
one iota of the Truth confided to her by her Founder. 

Could the dying priest have spoken for himself, would 
he have retracted his errors? Perhaps; but unfortu- 
nately those about him were interested in having it ap- 
pear that even in death he favored their heresy, and 
they are responsible for his non-Catholic burial. 





Cardinal Gibbons closed his seventy-fifth year yester- 
day. With reason we may congratulate His Eminence 
on attaining such a venerable age, not only with full 
possession of his distinguished powers, but also with all 
his wonted activity and beneficent influence. With 
reason also we may thank God that the chief repre- 
sentative of our Church in this country should be one 
whom every citizen, regardless of creed, respects as the 
embodiment of zeal, religion and patriotism. Even at 
this advanced age the Cardinal’s health is such that we 
may say confidently, Ap Muttos ANnnos! 
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“THE BEAUTY OF THY HOUSE.” 


My friend, “The Doctor,” is sixty years of age, a widower, 
lives on Washington Heights alone in a small house where his 
wants are attended to by an old colored couple, with two Irish 
terriers as his companions. He no longer practises his profes- 
sion. He is mediaeval in his habits of thinking and reading, 
dividing his time between modern scientific publications in va- 
rious languages and scholastic philosophy. He corresponds 
lengthily with a friend in Louvain, who writes to him in Latin. 
He is argumentative when he can find an, antagonist who is 
worth while, and becomes dangerously excited when anyone 
mentions William James and Bergson to him without due 
warning. He has a theory that Aristotle is again going to come 
into his own. He smokes much, drinks not at all and keeps 
open house for his friends on Friday night, when there is 
always good fish for dinner and first-class tobacco (his own 
prescription) in the jar. He is suspected of writing, but the 
evidence is only circumstantial, as there is nothing in print 
over his signature. 

This is merely to explain how it was that on a recent Friday 
night my friend (whom I shall call “the Lawyer”) and I, sit- 
ting on the Doctor’s porch, smoking the doctor’s good tobacco 
with the Doctor between us, happened to be discussing the ugli- 
ness of modern life in a large city with especial reference to 
the devotional value of liturgical services. I had obtained the 
floor, so to say, and was enlarging upon the beauty of Benedic- 
tion on Sunday afternoons at the Sacred Heart Convent at 
Manhattanville, about as follows: 

“ It is a June afternoon. As the bell rings you leave the 
Convent Garden and take your place in the little gallery set 
apart in the chapel for visitors. Without, there is the brilliant 
sunshine of the early afternoon on the young green leaves and 
the chestnut blossoms and the dull roar of the city lying beyond 
the convent walls. In the chapel there is the dimness and the 
stillness of the cloister. You can hardly distinguish at first 
the outline of the choir stall, where the nuns are silently and 
noiselessly assembling for benediction. Two black-robed figures 
are silhouetted against the white altar as they light the tapers. 
There is but the faintest sound as one by one, black veils and 
white veils, the nuns glide in. 

“Presently you hear the rhythm of slow and measured steps 
on the tiled corridor without, and the school girls enter two by 
two in stately procession. First come the elder ones and then 
the younger; all are dressed in black uniforms with long white 
veils on their heads. They advance up the middle aisle, dividing 
at the top and a line comes down each side aisle, filling the 
benches from the bottom of the church. It is order itself personi- 
fied. As the first of the procession reaches the top of the aisle 
the organ in the loft above us peals out and the girls’ voices 
break into a processional hymn. They sound as one—the uni- 
son is splendid. There is no dragging, no haste, the rhythm is 
perfect. And the procession moves slowly but steadily on, the 
little ones as they come by looking frankly aside at our little 
gallery to make sure that father, mother, brother or sister is 
truly there. And now the benches are filled, the priest with his 
acolyte enters from the sacristy, the monstrance is placed on 
the altar, all heads are bowed. 

“Then from the organ loft come the opening measures of 
an anthem. There are two voices, soprano and contralto, and 
they twine and intertwine in marvellously beautiful and simple 
harmony and counterpoint,—Tota pulchra es Maria et macula 
macula originalis non est—non est in te’ It is the contralto which 
closes in a phrase of rare lingering sweetness, as the organ 
harmonies dissolve into the full tonic chord and the notes die 
away. Another anthem, this time choral by the choir, some eight 
or ten voices perhaps, and then the girls’ voices rise in the 





Tantum Ergo. What a hymn! And how triumphant it sounds 
as the girls sing it! And how swiftly and surely they answer 
the priest’s versicle—Ommne delectamentum in se habentem! 
Then there is silence—every head is bowed; the bell rings once, 
twice, thrice; the Lord has visited and blessed His people. 

“ Benediction is over. And as we leave our gallery the girls 
rise in their places and the recessional hymn rings out. The 
procession will go out as it came in but we may not stay to see 
it. We go again into the garden, where the sunlight is, and pass 
through the convent gates out into the world of disorder. Is 
there anything more beautiful than this? And if so, where is it?” 

Thus I, not without some pride of the artist who feels that he 
has secured his effect. The Doctor said nothing at first—then 
grunted and said something that I did not catch, but I know he 
used the word “hyper-aestheticism,” whatever that may mean. 
The lawyer took the floor. 

“Not a bad description on the whole. I have seen it myself.” 
(Dear man! He would not rob me of my pleasure in the telling 
of it!) “But somehow it did not impress me so much as did the 
Benediction service at St. Andrew’s novitiate at Poughkeepsie. 
The chapel opens off the cloister at the back of the house; it is 
simple, strong and bare as a Jesuit novitiate chapel should be, 
and amazingly devotional. It was summertime when I was there, 
all doors and windows stood open, and the sunlight flooded every- 
thing. There is an harmonium at the top of the church. As you 
go in from the cloister you find the fathers scattered over the 
last few benches—eight or ten of them, and the lay brothers a 
little higher up. You take your place midway between them. 
Presently you hear the tramp, as it were, of soldiers in broken 
step and in come the novices—some forty of them—sturdy, vig- 
orous, tanned in face, and swift of movement, and they march 
with thundering heavy step up the aisle to the top of the church. 
It is not a procession exactly. It is the movement of trained 
men who need no rigid rules to keep order, if you understand 
what I mean. They take their places. Then come from the 
sacristy six more sturdy novices as torch-bearers, a thurifer and 
the priest. Another novice seats himself at the harmonium and 
Benediction begins. 

“Now I can’t make you hear the singing of those young men 
as my friend here can make you hear the Manhattanville girls, 
but it seemed to me as if I never before had realized the beauty 
of strong men’s voices—not trained in choir, you understand—but 
singing with almost the precision of a choir and with a spon- 
taneity, a heartiness, an earnestness that no trained choir ever 
yet reached, to my thinking. I am not emotional nor am I 
especially amenable to mere artistic effects, but these men shook 
my soul to its very depths. It seemed to me as if this was the 
service that must please God the most—the homage of men, 
young men, simple, direct, honest, strong,—and the wind in the 
trees, the sunlight, the fresh air, the summer—” 

There was silence for a moment as the lawyer helped him- 
self to a pipeful. As by common impulse we both turned to 
the Doctor. 

“Doctor,” said I, “decide. Tell us. Which—and why.” 

It is the Doctor’s habit to speak or be still as he pleases; he 
is a man at times of expressive silences. As he shifted his 
chair so as to repose both legs on the porch-rail and laid his 
pipe down, it was clear that he would talk. 

“You (turning to me) have been a newspaper man and you 
know what the early hours of Sunday morning are in New York. 
Our friend here, I hope, does not. Suppose you start out from 
here, say at one o'clock or half-past one on Sunday morning 
and take a subway train down town, you see nothing but the 
lees and dregs of the week. A few tired and sleepy men and 
women going home—some half drunk, some whole drunk, the 
men quarrelsome, women giggling noisily, or dozing in most un- 
lovely fashion, faces flushed and puffy,—maybe two or three men 
going home from work asleep in corners. And you reflect that 
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it’s Sunday morning! More people of the same kind get in and 
out at every station as you go down town—sometimes there is 
a baby crying for want of sleep in its mother’s arms. Or a fresh 
faced young Irish servant girl going home with a hard-faced 
young man from a party, and you wonder if she'll go to Mass 
to-day or not. 

“You get out of the subway at the Grand Central and take an 
uptown Third Avenue car and it’s full of the same kind of peo- 
ple only worse, maybe. Have you ever noticed the breed of 
young tough that has been developed on the East Side of 
late years—pig-eyed, pointed-eared, strong-jawed, bullet—-headed, 
stunted but stocky with the devil’s marks all over his face ?—well! 
anyhow—you get off at Seventy-sixth street. A few doors west 
on the north side is the Church of St. Jean Baptiste. The main 
doors are closed, but there is a side door with a light in it. 
You go in. It wants but five minutes of two o'clock. 

It isn’t much of a church to look at—it’s small and stuffy and 
poorly decorated. But—the Blessed Sacrament is exposed on the 
altar and there is a blaze of candles all around it—two o'clock 
in the morning! There are a couple of priests kneeling at prie- 
dieus on the altar. There’s a man kneeling at the top of the 
aisle and eight or ten men in the benches at each side. As you 
go in they are finishing some prayers. Fifteen or twenty men 
are in the benches at the bottom of the church. You notice 
they are of all ages, from eighteen to seventy-five. As the clock 
over the sacristy door strikes two—two o'clock in the morning, 
and Sunday morning, mind you!—the men at the top of the 
church rise and go out; the men at the bottom of the church takes 
their places. The leader at the prie-dieu in the centre of the 
aisle commences to read “ The office of the Blessed Sacrament,” 
and they settle down to business as if they were Trappist monks 
in choir. It’s Bute’s translation they use,—English, of course. 

he leader can just about read aloud without stumbling over 
the words, the man on his right reads with a strong Cork accent 
and the left reader is clearly a scholarly man of some sort—a 
lawyer, may be! 

“* Forty years long was I grieved with this generation and said: 
It is a people that do err in their hearts,’—you ought to hear the 
man roll those rs! And for a solid half hour the office goes on. 
At the half-hour there is an Act of Reparation recited all to- 
gether—no hurry but slowly and distinctly. And then the whole 
lot of them receive Holy Communion. At five minutes of three 
there are prayers for the Holy Father and for deceased mem- 
bers of the Society, and at three o’clock there is another batch of 
men to take their places. And this thing has been going on from 
ten o’clock on Saturday night and will go on until six o’clock on 
Sunday morning on the last Saturday of every month in the 
year. And it beats me why it isn’t every Saturday in the year 
and every night in the year, for that matter, when you think of 
_” 

It grieves me to say that at this point the Doctor swore what 
sounded a most satisfying German oath and pounded the chair 
with his fist. “Do you catch the idea?” he almost shouted. 
“New York City! New York at night! New York on Satur- 
day night! Two o'clock in the morning,—Sunday morning. How 
does that look to the Lord do you think? Men, old men, young 
men, working men, learned men, out of their beds to worship 
Him in the dead of night in the middle of rottenness, corruption, 
and deviltry of all kinds!” 

He dropped his feet from the rail with emphasis, knocked his 
pipe out noisily on the floor, got up and stretched himself— 
meaningly, I thought. The lawyer looked at his watch:— 

“It’s nearly eleven. I must be going. I think I shall find 


new meanings in the “ decor domus tuae” henceforth,—for there 
are clearly many. The last Saturday—I think you said. Good- 
night!” 

And when you come to think of it the Psalmist’s phrase does 
hold a good many ideas in it! 


ANDREW PROUT. 








LITERATURE 


The Via Vitae of St. Benedict. The Holy Rule arranged 
for mental prayer. By Dom Bernard Hayes, monk of the 
English Benedictine Congregation. With an Introduction 
by the Right Rev. J. C. Hedley, O.S.B., Bishop of Newport. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. Price $1.75. 

This book makes the Rule of St. Benedict the subject mat- 
ter of a series of devout meditations adapted especially for 
members of the Order of St. Benedict, but suited also for 
members of other religious orders, for the clergy and for 
pious lay people. The Rule of St. Benedict has stood the 
test of ages and has become the model of succeeding mo- 
nastic rules. It is a wonder of prudence and simplicity. The 
present work is divided into seventy-three chapters, each of - 
which is introduced by excerpts from the Holy Kule in 
Latin and English. The excerpts are followed by “ thoughts” 
which spring forth spontaneously at a more minute considera- 
tion of the excerpts. Each chapter concludes with a “prayer,” 
which is composed of pious aspirations and ejaculations 
called forth by the subject of meditation. The idea of the 
book is somewhat different from that of other books of medi- 
tation. He who looks for elaborate meditations with care- 
fully worked out introductions and divisions of the subject 
into parts will be disappointed in this book. The author 
enters completely into the spirit of St. Benedict with whom 
meditation was what it should; viz., merely a mental prayer, 
a speaking of the heart of man with his God. It is this sim- 
plicity, this absence of all formality, which gives the work its 
excellence. Here the trained as well as the untrained mind 
will find an inexhaustible treasure of pious thoughts that can 
keep his heart for hours in sweet commune with his Creator. 





Find the Church. An Aid to the Inquirer. By WILLIAM 
Potanp, S.J., St. Louis, Mo: B. Herder. 

Father Poland’s compact treatises on philosophic topics have 
long been recognized as classics in the difficult art of expressing 
profound truths in clear, terse, and strikingly accurate English. 
His reputation for forcible brevity in the explanation of doc- 
trinal points of importance will suffer no diminution because of 
the above named brochure, which will be welcomed by all who 
have to do with those who in good faith “seek that they may 
find.” 

It is a small pamphlet of twenty-nine pages, published to meet 
the need of many who profess Christianity to-day. Recognizing 
the broad fundamental notion of Christ’s divinity and the general 
outline conditions of the Church, whose institution of Christ 
they accept as an historic event, a difficulty arises from a 
fact which they cannot help seeing. As the author puts it: 
“They behold around them hundreds of distinct Institutions, 
each one of which claims the right to be called the Church of 
Christ. They see, moreover, that each one of these Institutions 
holds a doctrine which it puts forward as the doctrine of Christ, 
but which disagrees with the doctrine held by any other of these 
Institutions. He asks himself: Where does that name 
‘Church of Christ’ really belong? How are men, to-day, to get 
the exact doctrines taught by Christ?” 

Questions these, which have been asked by troubled minds, in 
sincere good faith seeking the light, as long as Christ’s Church 
has existed. And rarely has there been offered an aid to their 
inquiry so brief, yet so compelling in its clear and forceful logic 
and so charming in its neat, simple English phrasing as is this 
little pamphlet of Father Poland. We trust that it will be scat- 
tered broadcast; in the maze of indifference that one meets in 
the world to-day a little clean-cut logic is bound to work ex- 


cellent results. 
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LITERARY NOTES 


Handboek der Algemeene Kerkge- 
schiedenis. 2 vols. by P. Acpsers, S.J. 
Nijmegen: L. C. G. Malmberg. 

One who in his student days had to grope 
his way, with Wouter’s “ Historia Ecclesi- 
astica” for his principal guide, through the 
labyrinth of historical material bearing on 
the development of the inner as well as 
the outer life of Christ’s Church, rises 
from the perusal of the above volumes with 
feelings of relief. Thanks to the learned 
author, the weekly hour allotted in our 
Seminaries to the important study of 
Church History need no longer be a bug- 
bear to the young cleric. With Father Al- 
bers for his guide, and an up-to-date lec- 
turer in the professional chair, to invest the 
dry bones of a text book with flesh and 
blood, the path of the student of Church 
History has grown pleasant, and we see no 
reason why the young levite should not 
emerge from the seminary course possessed 
of such knowledge of this study, as in our 
day is considered the natural equipment of 
a priest on entering the ministry. 

We have here the work of one who is at 
once an able historian, eminently possessed 
of what is commonly called the critical 
faculty, and a practical teacher, in sympa- 
thy with his task, in touch with his audience 
and appreciating their needs and thoroughly 
at home with all the devices of modern 
text book making. He has laid under con- 
tribution the great mass of accurate histor- 
ical information which the modern schol- 
arship of France, Germany, England, Italy 
and other countries has collected together. 
With remarkable breadth of view he mar- 
shals his facts, at every step corroborating 
his statements and conclusions by sound 
documentary evidence and abundant ref- 
erences to original sources as well as to the 
articles of specialists in the various peri- 
odicals of the day. 

It was a matter of small surprise to learn 
that a French translation has already seen 
the light and that Italian and Spanish ver- 
sions are in contemplation. Yielding to 
the pressure of those who insist that the 
history of the Church is most aptly treated 
in the language of the schools, the author 
is preparing a Latin translation, the advance 
sheets of which have reached us. It is 
brought up to date and is for all practical 
purposes a third edition of the above work. 

Let us hope that this excellent manual 
may soon find its way through a good 
translation into the hands of English 
readers. 


M. M. B. 





The July Jrish Theological Quarterly pre- 
sents a remarkable array of able articles 
on philosophic, moral, theological and 
historical subjects. 





The book reviews | 


which constitute perhaps the strongest 
feature of the review, are largely on the 


same lines. Their soundness as well as 
breadth of view combined with originality 
of thought and clearness of expression 
should commend this magazine as a safe 
and instructive guide to students of the- 
ology whether in seminaries or on the 
mission. 


Father Walshe’s “ Prehistoric Types” 
has a general interest. It is the discus- 
sion of the conclusions drawn from a 
dicovery made last August by the Abbés 
A. and J. Bouyssonie of a human skele- 
ton in Chappelle-aux-Saints in the Cor- 
reze. As the face was prognathous, the 
nose broad, the superciliary ridges enor- 
mous and the chin indistinguishable, it 
was claimed at once as a link of the miss- 
ing Darwinian chain. Other alleged links 
are judicially examined and some are 
found to have had a larger brain capacity 
than the average man of our day. The 
great variety of opinion among Darwin- 
ian scientists reminds one of the evidence 
of insanity experts in a courtroom. The 
Quaternary period for example is set 
down as starting with man 500,000 B. C., 
and again at 30,000 or 20,000 B. C. One 
allows 158,400 years for the formation 
of the Mississippi Delta ;another thinks 
that 1,700 is enough. The Cave-man was 
wont to be considered an upward-strug- 
gling savage, but now he is deemed an 
intelligent but unfortunate fellow who 
fled for shelter to the caves from the ice- 
glaciers that invaded Ireland, Britain 
and France and encroached on Austria 
and Germany. The prehistoric man was 
not handsome but his brain capacity was 
often far greater than ours. One Pleis- 
tocene brain was 1710 cubic centimeters 
whereas the average cranial capacity now 
is only 1500. There were great artists 
among them who have left us excellent 
drawings of the fauna and animals of 
the period on reindeer antlers and mam- 
moth’s tusks. They also made well-de- 
signed statuettes of men and women and 
wrote with oxide of iron or rounded 
stones. All the human fossils so far dis- 
covered present “ resemblances for which 
unity of origin alone can account.” The 
language of the Australian and other abo- 
rigines, containing words, phrases and 
elaborate constructions beyond their 
present needs, point to a complete past 
civilization; all savagery is a sign of de- 
generacy from a higher state owing to 
severe climatic conditions and other 
hardships. Those who were better fav- 
ored by climate and environment pre- 
served and increased their knowledge 
and civilization. Brain and physique 
were affected favorably or unfavorably 
by circumstances, but there always re- 
mained an abyss between man at his 
lowest and the ape at his highest. M. K. 








ART 


At the Société Nationale des Beaux Arts 
this year several large schemes for decora- 
tion have been shown and almost all have 
splendid qualities, Albert Besnard sends one 
of his four panels for the Petit Palais. They 
are to represent thought, matter, mysticism 
and plastic art. We presume the latter is 
intended here. Four figures soar upward 
through the clouds; at the apex Jove is 
served by a graceful Hebe; in the lower 
foreground a female figure offers an apple 
to a youth, It is a large and beautiful work. 
René Ménard appears with six big panels 
for the Ecole de Droit. They are in his 
usual style, landscapes of great beauty and 
restfulness, water, cliffs; an occasional clas- 
sic temple, or sacred grove, making the 
view more solemn and archaic. Generally he 
is true to Greece, with sometimes a glimpse 
of the coast of Italy. Here are strong fig- 
ures of primitive laborers, Greek youths 
riding bareback, a female figure of nymph 
or poetess rising up out of a solitude and 
they are admirably painted and some of 
the vistas beautiful as dreams. Guillaume 
Dubufe exhibits a decoration for the Mai- 
rie of Saint Maudé: “The Morning of 
Life.” One is reminded of his white villa 
at Capri, half-way up the mountain and 
overlooking the sea, for it is Capri that he 
has done into sober blues and grays, and 
his Youth is a brown fisher lad, standing 
expectantly at the bows of atrireme. Ros- 
set-Granger contributes the two companion 
pieces, “The Evening of Life,” in tones 
full of darkness and destruction. Mme. 
Wehrlé-Dubufe is also a decorator this 
year. Her “ Flight into Egypt” is destined 
for a church and shows a peaceful land- 
scape with hills in the distance and water 
and rocks near at hand. The scene is treat- 
ed with great artistry and is one of the few 
religious subjects in the salon. Aubritin’s 
“L’Essor” (purchased by the State) has 
some wonderful study of light and color, 
daybreak being shown by the light on the 
faces of women. Gillot’s “La Mine” will 
not allow itself to be ignored. Painted for 
a public building and commissioned by the 
State, it is essentially a modern work and 
full of the gloom and harshness of poverty. 
A bleak, coal-veined hill, a chain of for- 
lorn cinder-gatherers, a railway station and 
a factory enveloped in smoke. It is painted 
with enormous courage and conviction— 
dun and dreary as the reality—one wonders 
what the aesthetic think of it. But there it 
is, and you cannot overlook it. One of the 
most important of these schemes for deco- 
ration is Boutet de Monvel’s for the basilica 
of Domremy. Here there is a distinct sub- 
ject, and Boutet de Monvel comes near 
high water mark for he has vast, splendid 
composition, breadth and sympathy of treat- 
ment, a simplicity that places him in rank 
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with the primitives, and consummate work- 
manship. The breath of the public has 
been somewhat taken away by these three 
magnificent panels. They represent epi- 
sodes in the life of Joan of Arc; “The 
Vision,” “ Joan recognizes the King in the 
midst of his Lords,” and “The Sacre at 
Rheims.” These panels, which are to be re- 
produced exactly in the basilica at Dom- 
remy, and which have been one of the no- 
table features of the Salon, are to become 
the property of Senator William A. Clark 
of Montana. C2G 


EDUCATION. 


A summer school of Gregorian music is 
to be held in Omaha, during the first week 
of August. The Benedictine Fathers, 
Gregory Huegle and Sigisbert Burkhard, 
from Conception, Mo., will be in charge 
of the instructions. 





A charter of incorporation has been se- 
cured for a college for Polish Catholics, 
by the St. John Kanty College Association 
of the city of Erie, Pa. The new college, 
which will be built at East Millcreek, will 
be conducted by the Vincentian Fathers. 





In laying the foundation stone of the 
new buildings of the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology at South Ken- 
sington, King Edward encouraged the cam- 
paign in favor of higher scientific educa- 
tion, to the lack of which most public 
speakers in England are in the habit of 
attributing that country’s loss of ground 
in her industrial race with America and 
Germany. After emphasizing the “supreme 
importance” of the highest specialized in- 
struction in science, especially in its appli- 
cation to industry, the King said: “I feel 
more and more convinced as time goes on 
that prosperity, and even the very safety 
of the existence of our country, depends 
on the quality of the scientific technical 
training of those who are to guide and 
control our industries. With the present 
rapid growth of knowledge specialism of 
a high order is necessary to success.” 





John D. Rockefeller has raised the total 
of his contributions to the Rockefeller 
Foundation of the General Education Board 
to $53,000,000, by a gift of $10,000,000 
which is to be passed to the credit of the 
board between now and August 1. He has 
gone further than that, and entrusted to 
the membership of the board the respon- 
sibility of distributing the principal of 
the fund among the educational institutions 
of the land if it shall be deemed advisable. 
Under the regulations at present obtaining 
this power of final distribution would ex- 
tend only to $33,00,000, inasmuch as the 
board holds the other $20,000,000 in trust 


while Mr. Rockefeller and his son retain 
the right to dispose of the principal during 
their lives. It is expected that a power of 
final disposition over the whole fund will 
soon be vested in the board. 





Through the generosity of an old alum- 
nus, P. H. O’Donnell, of Chicago, the 
newly established seismographical observ- 
atory of Georgetown University will re- 
ceive its complete equipment. This will 
consist chiefly of two earthquake recording 
instruments, one horizontal and the other 
vertical. The work of observing and 
studying earthquake shocks and tremors 
and investigating the causes of such dis- 
turbances will be carried on at George- 
town in connection with existing observa- 
tories, and particularly with about a dozen 
Jesuit Colleges in the United States and 
foreign countries. 





At the commencement exercises of 

Mount Saint Joseph Seminary, Hartford, 
Ct., the baccalaureate address was de- 
livered by Kev. Thomas E. Murphy, S.]J., 
president of Holy Cross College, Wor- 
cester, His theme was “Woman’s In- 
fluence on Education.” With admirable 
conciseness he dwelt upon the influence 
which woman has exerted on true educa- 
tion in the past and then discussed her 
mission in helping to solve the educa- 
tional problems of to-day. After a brief 
survey of the work already done by those 
who made a profession of teaching, such 
as the teaching communities of nuns and 
the great army of women teachers to 
whose willingness to undertake this work 
Archbishop Spalding has attributed the 
rapid spread of popular education in our 
country during the past century, special 
emphasis was laid on woman’s educa- 
tional work in the home. 
In solving the educational problems 
of to-day, he said, we have to look again 
to the home, to its maidens and mothers, 
for assistance. What is the greatest de- 
fect in modern education? It is undoubt- 
edly the neglect of the training of the 
will. From the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity we are seeking ways and means 
of gratifying every whim of the child 
and providing every subject which the in- 
experienced youth may elect, thus over- 
developing and abnormally enlarging the 
intellect, while allowing the will, through 
lack of training, to become shrivelled 
and feeble and incapable of effective re- 
sistance or vigorous action when occa- 
sion demands it. 





At a Technical Congress held in Gal- 
way, Ireland, Bishop O’Dea spoke fav- 
orably of the technical education given 
under the direction of the Department 
bureau in regard to agriculture, but their 


expended in vain, as there were not 
enough industries in the country to give 
employment to their trained apprentices. 
The result is that they were training 
skilled men for other lands where there 
was a demand for such acquirements. He 
recommended extension on agricultural 
lines. Thorough agricultural knowledge 
on the part of the farmer would quad- 
ruple the wealth of Ireland. He also ad- 
vocated better technical buildings and 
apparatus in important centres, and in 
rural districts that a garden should be 
attached to every national school, and 
the teachers adequately paid. Such ex- 
penditures in increasing the wealth of 
the country and stemming emigration 
would be profitable not only to Ireland 
but to Britain. There was a general 
complaint of niggardliness of the gov- 
ernment in Irish educational matters. 


SOCIOLOGY 


In the greater part of Russia the peas- 
ants hold no personal property, save 
their houses and a little yard. Grazing 
and tillage lands remain the property 
of the community and are held accord- 
ing to certain customs and laws. To 
emphasize the fact of this municipal own- 
ership, a redistribution takes place from 
time to time when the shares are assigned 
by lot to other holders. A law of 1893 
fixed the time between such redistribu- 
tions to be at least twelve years. It is 
evident that this kind of communism 
which, however, by no means denies the 
right of private property, is possible only 
under very simple circumstances, and will 
never allow agriculture to rise from its 
primitive state. As a matter of fact the 
Russian peasant harvests considerably 
less to the acre than his Western brother. 
The Duma has a law under consideration 
to abolish these antediluvian conditions, 
but the rural population is against it. 
They cannot believe that agriculture will 
have the same success if each farmer is 
owner of his fields and obliged to think 
and shift for himself. This is due to indo- 
lence and carelessness and no doubt also 
to the disappointments which until now 
invariably followed the attempts of gov- 
ernment at relieving the oppression of 
the peasantry. 





Ten ocean steamers left the port of 
New York for various European ports 
last week, having on board 234 persons 
deported from Ellis Island after being 
refused admission to the United States 
because they did not measure up to the 
new standard established by United 
States Commisioner of Immigration Wil- 
liams. This represents 3 1-5 per cent. of 
the passengers carried on the inward 
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centage more than double that of pre- 
vious records. The action of the Com- 
missioner illustrates the pelicy he means 
to follow in his future efforts to enforce 
a more thorough inspection of incoming 
aliens in order to shut out undesirable 
immigrants. This notwithstanding the 
fact that the immigration societies affirm 
the demand in this country for capable 
farm hands, sailors and domestics to be 
greatly in excess of the visible supply 
at the present time. The action, how- 
ever, meets with the approval of men in 
position to speak with authority in the 
matter of undesirable applicants for ad- 
mision to our shores. A _ prominent 
charity worker in New York asserts that 
his bureau is constantly being applied to 
for relief by immigrants who have been 
in the country but a few days or weeks 
and who are found to be in such a con- 
dition of poverty, disease and ignorance 
that they cannot fail to be a lasting bur- 
den upon the city and the country. 





In an address closing the exercises of 
the thirteenth annual summer assembly 
of the Jewish Chautauqua Society of Buf- 
falo, Jacob H. Schiff expressed a fear 
that the congestion prevailing in the 
Jewish districts in towns throughout the 
East will menace the status of his race. 
He said: 

“IT am convinced that the United States 
can yet receive and absorb to its own 
advantage a very considerable part of 
the Jewish immigration from the Slavic 
countries. But the responsibility which 
accrues to us toward the people of this 
hospitable country is very great. 

“Unless we find an effective way to 
deflect the stream of immigration from 
New York City and the North Atlantic 
seaboard towns the congestion already 
existing there is certain to grow, and 
it may become a menace to the status of 
the Jew throughout the country.” 

Zionism, said Mr. Schiff, is idealistic 
and impracticable. The only solution of 
the problem is the better distribution of 
Jews throughout the West through the 
ports of Galveston and New Orleans. 





A new organization of the printers of 
the country declares its purpose to labor 
to prevent future strikes among the mem- 
bers of the typographical craft. This 
organization, the Printers’ League of 
America, through its secretary, D. W. 
Gregory, has issued a call for the meet- 
ing of the first annual convention, to be 
held in New York, beginning Sept. 23. It 
is the design of the promoters of the 
league to bring about a national organi- 
zation of employers for the purpose of 
hastening a strikeless age, in which 
strikes, lockouts and other disagreements 
will be relegated to the past. 








In the call for the meeting, it is said 
that printing strikes have cost hundreds 
of millions of dollars, and employers in 
towns having no regular employers’ as- 
sociations are invited to attend as indi- 


vidual delegates. 





Following the example of Prussia, the 
Kingdom of Saxony proposed to its par- 
liament a law to increase the safety of 
mineworkers. Those miners who are of 
age and have been working at least one 
year in the same mine, shall elect safety 
delegates with the right of inspecting 
at least once a month and not oftener 
than three times a day the machinery 
and especially the precautionary appli- 
ances of the mine. Only those are 
eligible who are at least thirty years old, 
German citizens, and have worked five 
years in the mine. Their term is two 
years, during which they may not be 
dismissed except for cause. They can- 
not give orders, but must enter their 
findings in a minute book which is from 
time to time inspected by the State 
authorities. This law will unquestion- 
ably help to give the miners a greater 
feeling of security and should for this 
reason be welcome to the mine owners. 
But it is expected that the Liberals, the 
Wall Street element in the German par- 
liaments, will strain every nerve to pre- 
vent the passage of a measure which 
might force them to do more for the 
welfare of their workingmen. 





The failure of the German bloc has had 
another good effect. The liberal ele- 
ments of it intended to pass a law which 
would make cremation lawful in Prussia. 
The Prussian Minister of the Interior 
had been won over to introduce a bill 
to that effect in the Prussian Landtag. 
“Unfortunately he fell ill,” writes the 
Flamme, the organ of the crematorians, 
“and thus his good intention was frus- 
trated. Meanwhile the policy of the 
bloc came to an end, and with the Con- 
servatives and Centre at the helm in the 
Reichstag, little can be hoped for in the 
Prussian Landtag. They are the only 
ones who oppose cremation, but they 
do so on principle.” 





While in Cincinnati recently to fill a 
Chautauqua lecture engagement, William 
Jennings Bryan outlined his views on the 
liquor question in the following signifi- 
cant words: “I shall add a total absti- 
nence lecture to my platform efforts. 
The best way to promote temperance is 
by persuasion, rather than by statutes. I 
opposed State prohibition in Nebraska 
because it is in contravention of that es- 
sential doctrine of Democracy, home 
rule. County option, to my mind, is the 
solution of the liquor problem.” 








ECONOMICS 


The notable growth of the money 
order business in the postal service of 
the United States is manifested by the 
details of the latest report of the de- 
partment issued from Washington. 

Money order transactions in the post 
offices of the country have grown so in 
the last year or two that it now is nec- 
essary to maintain a force of about 750 
accountants, bookkeepers, assorters and 
examiners in the office of the auditor of 
the department. 

There are 50,000 money order offices, 
from which 850,000 money order accounts 
annually are received by Auditor Chance. 
They are accompanied by 68,000,000 paid 
money orders, aggregating $575,000,000. 





At the recent meeting of the State 
Bankers’ Association of New York in 
Saratoga, Clark Williams, State superin- 
tendent of banks, delivered an address of 
pertinent interest to the bankers of the 
commonwealth. As a safeguard to de- 
positors of State banks he pleaded for a 
strong surplus, and vigorously attacked 
as unsafe and unsound the practice of 
certain banking institutions which pay in- 
terest at the rate of 4 per cent on daily 
or monthy balances in open accounts. 
He expressed his belief that such a rate 
was inordinately high and hoped that the 
day of high interest rates on deposits 
would speedily come to an end. 





Notice has been sent out by the State 
Labor Department of New York to all 
employers of labor in the State, calling 
attention to the changes in the law af- 
fecting the employment of children under 
16 years old, which becomes operative on 
October 1. 

The new law prohibits their employ- 
ment in the operation of certain machin- 
ery, such as circular saws, planers, pick- 
ers, printing presses, stamping machines, 
rolling mill and laundering machinery; 
in adjusting a belt to machinery in any 
place where alcoholic liquors are manu- 
factured or bottled. Girls under 16 shall 
not be employed in any capacity where 
such employment compels them to re- 
main standing constantly. No child under 
16 shall be permitted to manage or oper- 
ate an elevator, either for freight or pas- 
sengers. 





The plan for a new city charter for At- 
lanta, Ga., as submitted to the Committee 
on Revision by a sub-committee that has 
considered various proposals, comprehends 
four basic principles: (1) Separation be- 
tween legislative and executive depart- 
ments. (2) An executive department con- 
sisting of a Mayor and six Councilmen. 
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(3) Reduction of the legislative body to 
half its present size, all members to be 
elected at large but with provision for 
territorial representation. (4) A separate 
department of accounting. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


—The National Convention of the Total 
Abstinence Union of America will be held 
in Chicago on August 4th, 5th and 6th. 


—The annual pilgrimage to Croagh Pat- 
rick, in which all Ireland is represented, 
will take place on the last Sunday in July 
and promises to attain immense proportions. 
The gathering takes place on the summit 
of the mountain overlooking Clea Bay that 
St. Patrick made a shrine of pious visita- 
tion by his prayers and fasting. Masses will 
be celebrated on the mountain top by 
priests from all parts of Ireland and from 
abroad at frequent intervals from early 
morning until noon. A sermon in Irish 
will be preached by the Rev. Nicholas 
Fegan, of Ennistymon, Co. Clare, a fluent 
speaker of the old tongue, and a sermon in 
English will be preached by the Rev. Ber- 
nard Kneafsey, O.F.M., Limerick, who will 
exhort his hearers, for the honor of St. 
Patrick, to take the temperance pledge for 
twelve months. 


—One of the most impressive functions 
ever witnessed in St. Petersburg took place 
at the requiem Mass at the funeral of the 
late Archbishop Wnukowski, Metropolitan 
of Russia, who died there on June 3. The 
Mass was celebrated with great pomp and 
ceremony in the Cathedral, which was 
draped with black cloth. From the earliest 
hours of the day the church was crowded 
by the faithful. The Minister of Foreign 
Worship, M, Harousin, and the Chief of 
Police, General Dratchefsky, were present, 
together with several members of the Gov- 
ernment and the Duma. The procession 
to the Warsaw Station was half a mile in 
length, and headed by a priest bearing the 
crucifix between lights, pupils of the Cath- 
olic schools; students from the seminary 
and academy, and children in white carry- 
ing a banner of the Blessed Virgin and 
lilies of the valley. The emblems of the 
archiepiscopal dignity—cross, mitre, and 
pastoral staff—were borne by surpliced 
clergy. At the sides of the procession 
marched priests in surplices and students 
carrying lighted candles. Bishop Denes- 
hefsky and assistant priests in vestments 
also accompanied the procession. Draped 
banners were carried before the funeral 
car, by the side of which walked four priests 
in rich black and silver vestments. The 
coffin was completely hidden under a mass 
of wreaths and flowers, and on arriving at 
the station children strewed flowers in its 
way to the train. Admirable order was 


kept by the police during the whole route. 
Four 


to 


Zhitomier, where the Archbishop was 
buried. The rear of the procession was 
brought up by hundreds of the parishioners 
and faithful chanting the liturgical dirges. 
Even in Rusia, that land of ecclesiastical 
ceremonies, such a procession is rarely to 
be seen. 

—Bishop Hugh MacSherry, of Eastern 
Cape Colony, South Africa, who has been 
in this country since last winter, left for 
Europe on July 17, to spend a few weeks 
in Ireland among students for the priest- 
hood who are preparing to become mission- 
aries in South Africa. Then he will re- 
turn to Port Elizabeth. 


—The Right Rev. Joseph Lucchesi, Gen- 
eral Provincial of the Servites, who arrived 
recently from Rome, presided at a Provin- 
cial chapter of his order held in Chicago, 
on July 20, at which a western province 
with headquarters at Chicago was estab- 
lished, 


—Indianapolis has begun to prepare for 
the convention of the Central-Verein which 
will be held there September 19 to 23. The 
Apostolic Delegate, Mgr. Falconio, has 
promised to attend and make an address. 


—Bishop-elect Dunne of Peoria took oath 
of office and made the solemn profession 
of Faith, required by the new canonical 
procedure for bishops, since the United 
States is no longer a missionary country, 
on July 13, at the Apostolic Delegation, 
Washington. The documents were at once 
forwarded to Rome and when received 
there the Bulls confirming Dr. Dunne’s 
nomination will be dispatched to Chicago 
and a date set for the consecration. 

—The Provincial Chapter of the Prov- 
ince of St. Joseph of the Capuchim Order 
was held at Detroit, Mich., July 8, the Very 
Rev. Benno Auracher, Definitor General, 
who has just completed the Visitation of 
the American provinces, presiding. Very 
Rev. Antonine Wilmer was reelected pro- 
vincial, Very Rev. Gabriel Messmer, Rev. 
Benno Aichinger, Rev. Capistran Claude, 
and Rev, Benedict Mueller, were elected 
Definitors. 

The province has 69 priests, 14 professed 
clerics, 6 novices, 44 lay brothers, 4 terti- 
aries. On July 13 the Provincial Chapter 
of the Province of St. Augustine was held 
at Pittsburg, Pa. Very Rev. Benedict Wich 
was elected Provincial, and the Rev. Aloy- 
sius Kausler, Rev. Herman Joseph Peters, 
Rev. Constantine Hoefler, Rev. Fidelis 
Maria Meier, Definitors. The Very Rev. 
Provincial will reside at Cumberland, Md. 
This province numbers 66 fathers, 22 pro- 
fessed clerics, 4 novices, 42 lay brothers 
and 2 tertiaries. 

—The chapter and clergy of Auch, 
France, have presented an address to their 
Archbishop congratulating him on his stand 
against the Separation Law. The address 
was read by Canon Berriés. In his reply 





priests accompanied the body 








the Archbishop said that “once it was a 
disgrace to be accused of breaking French 
law: but it is now no longer so since Bish- 
ops, priests and nuns are being continually 
haled before the courts.” 


—According to recent Government sta- 
tistics, one person in every 851 is deaf. 
With a Catholic population of 14,235,451 
in the United States, there are consequently 
16,726 Catholic deaf. One-third of these, 
5,575, are deaf mutes, unable to speak at 
all, to which must be added 12 per cent., or 
2,207 persons, who speak so imperfectly 
that their only method of communication 
is by means of writing or the sign language. 
This makes a total of 7,782 Catholic deaf 
mutes in the United States. Of this appall- 
ing number, 56 per cent., or 4,357 deaf 
mutes, are less than 20 years old, and there- 
fore of school age. Only twelve dioceses 
in the whole United States have made any 
provision at all for the education of deaf 
mute children. In these twelve dioceses 
there are fourteen schools, having an en- 
rollment of 1,117 children. Thus a scant 
one-ninth of the Catholic deaf mutes of 
school age is being provided with Catholic 
education. There is only one Catholic 
school for the deaf west of the Mississippi 
River, nor is it to be found until the Pacific 
slope is reached, at Oakland, Cal. The 
State of New York, out of a total Catholic 
deaf population of 3,197 has four schools, 
with an enrollment of 690 children. 
Throughout the remaining portion of the 
United States, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf, there are but ten schools, with an 
enrollment of 427 children, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that in this vast stretch of ter- 
ritory the Catholic population is four times 
greater than that of the State of New York. 
Only 1,117 Catholic deaf mutes are cared 
for in Catholic Schools for the deaf. The 
remaining 8,691 are either being educated 
in non-Catholic schools, where their Faith 
is being stolen from them, or they are re- 
ceiving no education at all. In State in- 
stitutions for the deaf, the doctrines of 
Protestantism seem to form part of the 
daily instruction, since some of the most 
zealous Protestant ministers in the United 
States to-day who are working among deaf 
mutes were born of Catholic parents. 


—To the booming of rockets and the 
hoisting of Papal, British and Sacred 
Heart flags, the Katholikentag of the 
German-Canadian Catholics of Western 
Canada was inaugurated at St. Joseph’s 
church, Winnipeg, on July 14. The gath- 
ering was marked with splendid success. 
Representative men were present from 
Winnipeg, Ontario, Regina and other 
points in Saskatchewan and Alberta, in 
fact from all the German colonies of 
western Canada. 





By the will of the late Patrick Dunphy, 
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of Pueblo, Colo., all his property, valued 
at about $100,000, is bequeathed, share 
and share alike, to St. Patrick’s Church, 
St. Mary’s Hospital and Pueblo Council 
Knights of Columbus, with the exception 
of $2,000. The deceased was a Pueblo 
pioneer and for the past thirty years a 
prominent railroad contractor. 


—The Portugese Catholics of Sacra- 
mento, Cal., have obtained permission 
from Bishop Grace to erect a church, 
and to have a priest of their own. 


—Bishop Muldoon, of Rockford, de- 
livered a discourse at the Solemn Mili- 
tary Mass celebrated in the quarters of 
the Seventh infantry at the State Camp 
of the Illinois National Guard, on Sun- 
day, July 11. Brig. Gen. Foster and 
staff attended the Mass. The altar was 
built under a tent fly. The candles were 
set in bayonets for candlesticks. Mass 
was served by captains of the line in full 
uniform and the full regimental band 
played. 


—In the recent outbreak of the mutinous 
Filipino troops at Davao, Mindanao, the 
Rev. P. Lynch, S.J., so long and well- 
known here as one of the editors of The 
Messenger, won by his bravery the ad- 
miration and commendation of General 
Bandholtz. 


OBITUARY 


The Rt. Rev, John Shanley, Bishop of 
Fargo, North Dakota, was found dead 
in his room at the episcopal residence at 
Fargo, having died of apoplexy, on July 16. 

Bishop Shanley was born at Albion, 
N. Y., in 1852, the son of John and Nancy 
(McLean) Shanley. When he was five 
years old his parents moved to St. Paul, 
Minn. He studied at the Propaganda, 
Rome, and in May, 1874, was ordained 
priest. Returning to St. Paul he was for 
a time stationed at the cathedral in that 
city, and in 1875 was made pastor, relieving 
Father (now Archbishop) Ireland. He 
served at this post until his consecration 
as Bishop of Jamestown, which see was 
afterwards changed to Fargo, North 
Dakota, on December 27, 1889. Bishop 
Shanley was very active in the cause of 
temperance. Cretin Hall, a parochial school 
for boys, at St. Paul, stands as a monu- 
ment to his perseverance and earnestness 
of purpose—traits which characterized all 
his ministerial acts throughout his career. 
The late Bishop, during the twenty years 
of his episcopate, quadrupled the number 
of priests and quintupled the number of 
churches, and was beloved by all his clergy 
as well as by the faithful. He was very 
popular in all North Dakota as a preacher 
and lecturer. He was also a great author- 
ity on the Catholic history of the entire 
Northwest, both north and south of the 








boundary line between the United States 
and Canada. For many years he edited 
the Northwestern Chronicle, the official 
paper of the Archdiocese of St. Paul. 





Colonel Thomas O’Brien, who was born 
in Ireland in 1830, died at his home in 
Wheeling, W. Va., recently. He served 
during the Civil War, attaing the rank of 
colonel, and was elected state treasurer in 
1880. He was president of the People’s 
bank and prominent in the business and 
financial life of the city. He was a trustee 
of all the Catholic educational and ben- 
evolent institutions in Wheeling and vicin- 
ity, and first president of the Carroll Club. 


PLATFORM AND PULPIT 


A recent address of ex-Supreme Court 
Justice Henry B. Brown on the subject 
of divorce before the Maryland Bar As- 
sociation was a shock to the Christian 
sense of the community. An admirable 
reply has been communicated to the 
press by his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons. 

“In a recent convention of lawyers 
held at Old Point Comfort,” said the 
Cardinal, “Justice Brown, while refer- 
ring to myself in kind and courteous 
language, has taken exception to my 
views on divorce and remarriage. He 
is reported to have referred to the 
Founder of the Christian religion as an 
‘idealist,’ whose sentiments, while suit- 
able to less favored times and circum- 
stances, are not adapted to this en- 
lightened age. The learned jurist will 
permit me to say that the teachings of 
Christ have been the basis of all Christian 
legislation for nearly 2,000 years, and 
continue to be the light and guide of 
hundreds of millions of souls. 

“We are indebted to this Divine Legis- 
lator for the Christian civilization that 
rules the destinies of Europe, North 
and South America, Australia, and large 
portions of Asia and Africa. Neither 
Solon nor Lycurgus, nor Justinian nor 
Napoleon, nor any other framer of laws 
ever exerted a tithe of the influence 
which the Gospel of Christ exercises on 
the human race. And there is no sub- 
ject which He treats more fully and 
clearly than the question of marriage, 
which is the very foundation stone of 
our family and social life. In three of 
the Gospels He proclaims the unity of 
marriage and permits separation of a 
married couple only in the case of adult- 
ery. I don’t see why a law which has 
been enforced and cordially accepted in 
every age and country where Christianity 
dominates should be considered obsolete 
or impracticable in the United States.” 

“The multiplication of divorces,” the 
Cardinal continued, “is largely ascribed 
by some writers not to our divorce laws, 








but to the eager and reckless manner 
in which ministers of God officiate at 
marriage services. I have no word of 
apology or excuse for the scandalous 
conduct of some clergymen in this re- 
spect. But are not those persons con- 
founding cause for effect? Divorces are 
multiplied not because ministers willing- 
ly assist at ill-assorted marriages, but 
because loose legislation on matrimony 
render it easy for married parties to 
annul the marriage bond. 

“If the civil laws of all our States 
were as strict as they are in South Caro- 
lina and in Canada, the persons contem- 
plating marriage would seriously and 
prayerfully reflect; they would study 
each other’s disposition and tempera- 
ment before entering into a contract 
which would bind them for life. And 
certainly the peace and good order in 
the family life in South Carolina and 
Canada can be favorably compared with 
the domestic conditions existing in those 
States where divorces can be easily 
obtained,” 





Archbishop Christie contributes to the 
thirty ninth anniversary number of The 
Catholic Sentinel of Portland, Oregon, an 
article on the importance of the Catholic 
press, in which he says: 

The government of the country mani- 
fests an admirable concern for our phys- 
ical well-being in enacting rigorous Pure 
Food laws and making them operative. 
There is no doubt that the general health 
of the people is kept at a higher level as 
a result of such salutary vigilance. The 
pity is that we are imposing no Pure 
Food laws on the press. It is difficult 
for a cultured Catholic to pick up a paper 
or periodical emanating from the secular 
press in which nothing offensive to his 
conscientious convictions will be found. 
This does not argue that the Catholic 
reader is too exacting for ordinary 
human journalism, but it does evidence 
the fact that modern journalism is alien 
to the spirit of Christ and has drifted 
far from those principles which are the 
necessary ground work of correct think- 
ing and virtuous living. 

It is the mission of the Catholic paper 
to offset the dangerous literature of the 
day by supplying Catholics with whole- 
some reading. There is always much 
misrepresentation of Catholic teaching 
and Catholic purposes; some of it, not- 
withstanding an admirable disposition on 
the part of many of our leading dailies 
to be high-minded and impartial. It is 
the office of the Catholic editor to ex- 
pose the mistakes of an erring press and 
make the truth stand forth. A Catholic 
paper makes useful knowledge accessible. 

We have an impressive and instructive 
example of the power and influence of 
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the Catholic press in the great good 
gained through its agency for the op- 
pressed Catholics of Germany. For it 
was the Catholic papers of the country 
which united the faithful to the Center 
Party, enabling that splendid organiza 
tion to gain its well-known victories over 
Bismarck in the Kulturkampf. Let us 
listen io the testimony of Dr. Barth 
given at the Catholic Congress of Ratis- 
bon: “ The Catholic Germans had behind 
them a gift inspired by Heaven. .. . 
Such a gift was the vigorous, able, ag- 
gresive Catholic press. In quality and 
quantity it developed into a power that 
could not be ignored in public life. 
In the course of fifty years the number 
of newspapers, resolutely Catholic, in- 
creased to more than twelve hundred, 
periodicals included, with a circulation of 
more than seven million copies. 

“The Catholic press suffered and 
fought, ever increasing in number, al- 
ways with ardent zeal, with an inflexi- 
ble and untiring spirit of sacrifice for the 
rights of Catholics . It saved the 
Catholic people from the moral imbe- 
cillity of religious indifference; it armed 
and elevated their aspirations toward the 
imperishable goods of Heaven, towards 
faith and virtue, which live forever, even 
if the world fall into ruin.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

AMERICA has wOn so assured a welcome 
in the entire land and promises to worthily 
fill so exceptional a place among Catholic 
weeklies that it naturally is already re- 
garded as a fit depository of such incidents 
of Catholic chronicle.as one deems proper 
to be reserved for future reference in the 
telling of the story of our Catholics’ life 
and influence among men. Therefore I 
send you this brief memorial of a distin- 
guished Jesuit priest, Reverend Jaines J. 
Conway, who, on July 11, here in St. 
Louis laid down the heavy burden of work 
he had been generously carrying to reap the 
reward of his untiring zeal in the promo- 
tion of God’s glory in our city. 

Few priests who have lived and died in 
St. Louis have left behind them a sweeter 
memory than this scholarly Jesuit. Since 
his coming to this city in 1887, immediately 
after the completion of the long years of 
arduous training and preparation the So- 
ciety of Jesus imposes upon its members, 
the good people of St. Louis enjoyed the 
fruitage of the splendid maturity of his 
powers almost uninterruptedly. In _ that 


year he taught poetry in the old Univer- 
sity on Ninth and Washington avenues. 
When the new scholasticate was opened 
on the present university site on Grand 
avenue and Pine street, in 1889, Father 


fill the chair of Metaphysics. In 1896 he 
was transferred to the chair of Ethics and 
continued to lecture in this course until a 
dangerous attack of illness in 1898 made it 
imperative to relieve him for a year’s rest 
and recuperation. In 1899 he resumed his 
connection with the scholasticate teaching 
metaphysics and ethics in the third year of 
the philosophical course until July, 1908. 
Meantime he had been designated director 
of the Young Men’s Sodality, embracing a 
membership of more than 500 prominent 
business and professional men from the 
parishes of the city, and the chaplaincy of 
St. John’s Hospital hdd been entrusted to 
him. 

A filled-up program of engagements, one 
would say. Yet the list but suggests a por- 
tion of his busy round of duty. So eager 
was Father Conway for work, so ambitious 
to do the Master’s service fully that despite 
a kindly readiness to be at the beck and 
call of every one, he used to complain to 
his friends of his waste of precious time 
that God had given to him. How unfairly 
to himself a mere summary of the occupa- 
tions to which he turned for relaxation in 
his leisure hours will make manifest. He 
was extraordinary confessor of a numerous 
religious community, he was instructor in 
his own community and regularly at a 
neighboring convent, he was engaged in 
writing a work on ethics, he was visited 
nightly by young men of all shades of mind 
and heart, he was called upon to spend 
many an hour in the parlor counselling and 
comforting men and women who came to 
him for guidance and direction, he was a 
wise and prudent confessor, he found time 
to get up a special lecture course year after 
year for his Sodality—he never seemed to 
tire in doing God’s work. Few of his 
brother Jesuits have enjoyed his reputation 
for wide and cultured scholarship, and yet, 
perhaps, he was better known in St. Louis 
for his marvellous ease and grace as an 
orator. He often spoke at public gather- 
ings and he was equally in demand at cele- 
brations of a religious character and before 
societies and civic bodies. Only a year 
ago he accomplished his last and crowning 
work. Called upon by his superiors in 
July, 1908, to found and organize the St. 
Louis University Institute of Law, he threw 
himself into the task with ardor,—he got 
together an excellent faculty, rented a spa- 
cious building, furnished and equipped it 
in a manner evidencing his refined and ar- 
tistic sense, made out the course of studies 
and arranged a model schedule of lecture 
hours, bought a valuable law library and 
all with such happy success that the school 
was ready for its ninety registered students 
in the first week in October. 

Who would prophesy so brilliant a career 
for the young lad, timid and retiring, who 
in 1863, at the age of eight entered the 





the first white boy to register in that now 


famous institution of the West. Extraordi- 
narily endowed as he was intellectually, 
from his early years he was ambitious to 
do the Lord’s work well, and his deep 
piety and unrestrained charity allowed 
God’s workings free scope in the shaping 
of his remarkably successful life as a priest 
and teacher. The high esteem in which he 
was held was shown in the immense throng 
that turned out at his obsequies. Unat- 
tended by ostentation and unmarked by a 
word of eulogy, after the rule of his com- 
munity, his funeral was yet a public pageant 
that the most worldly might envy. All 
classes of our city were represented and 
the one sentiment animating those who 
gathered into the beautiful Church of St. 
Xavier to do him reverence was affection 
deep and heartfelt for a priest whose mem- 
ory shall linger long among the Catholics 
of St. Louis. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 17, ’09. M. J. 





To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The publication in the current issue 
of America of the diplomatic corres- 
pondence between the State Department 
at Washington and the Holy See reminds 
me of a letter which was sent by John 
Adams to the President of Congress. 
Writing from Braintree, Mass., August 
4, 1779, on the condition of affairs in 
Europe in their relation to the United 
States,Mr. Adams said: 

“The court of Rome, attached to an- 
cient customs, would be one of the last 
to acknowledge our independence, if we 
were to solicit it. But Congress will 
probably never send a Minister to His 
Holiness, who can do them no service, 
upon condition of receiving a Catholic 
legate or Nunzio in return, or, in other 
words, an ecclesiastical tyrant which it 
is to be hoped the United States will be 
too wise ever to admit into their terri- 
tories.” (Adams’ Works, Vol. VIII, 
p. 110). 

Mr. Adams, however, like so many of 
the early New England politicians, had a 
rooted objection to “Popery.” 

The anti--Catholic prejudice at the 
outset of the Revolution is hardly ap- 
preciated now, though it was then almost 
universal in the colonies and mainly 
political. The enaction of the Quebec 
Act which, as we now understand it, was 
the establishment of religious toleration 
in Canada—was set down as one of the 
reasons why the colonies should revolt. 
John Adams, while a delegate to the 
Continental Congress in Philadelphia, 
went with Washington, on October 9, 
1774, to attend vespers in old St. Mary’s 
Church. He wrote to his wife, Abigail, 
after the service: 

“This afternoon, led by curiosity and 











Conway was chosen by his superiors to 


then Indian school of St. Mary’s, Kansas, 








good company I strolled away to mother 
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church, or, rather, grandmother church, 
I mean the Romish chapel. I heard a 
few short moral essays upon the duty 
of parents to their children, bounden in 
justice and charity to take care of their 


interests, temporal and spiritual. This 
afternoon’s entertainment was to me 
most awful and’ affecting. Here 


is everything which can lay hold of the 
eye, ear and imagination. Everything 
which can charm the simple and ignor- 
ant. I wonder how Luther broke the 
spell.” 

(Letters of John Adams to his wife 
Abigail, during the revolution, p. 45). 

Yours, &c., 
M. F. Thomas. 


Boston, July 17, 1909. 


WELCOME FROM THE PRESS 


The mail from New York is so regular 
that the new journal, America, reaches us 
regularly on Monday morning, as. the 
Tablet on Saturday morning. The seven 
numbers which we have carefully read 
seem to us to attain all the objects of the 
undertaking. Every paragraph is compiled 
with care, from accurate knowledge of 
facts, and space is not wasted on matter 
of merely local and ephemeral interest. 
It is well to have such an estimate of 
George Meredith as is furnished in No. 7. 
AMERICA is, of course, frankly American; 
the vast majority of its constituency will 
be drawn from the United States, and it 
must consult for their interests. But a 
large portion of its contents regard the 
Universal Church and the world at large; 
and an Irish priest or an intelligent Cath- 
olic anywhere will read it from beginning 
to end with considerable satistaction and 
advantage.—The Irish Monthly for July. 





AMERICA is, from a journalistic stand- 
pint, coming up to and surpassing expec- 
tations. The interest it has aroused in all 
circles, Catholic and non-Catholic, is very 
gratifying. Still more pleasing, however, 
is its distinctly national trait. May AMER- 
ICA continue to grow and prosper, and 
may it speedily pave the way in the attain- 
ment of the only true progress in American 
Catholic journalism, the establishment of 
thoroughly up-to-date, National, Catholic 
dailies in all the larger cities of the United 
States —The Catholic Tribune, Dubuque, 
Towa. 





From the United States comes a new 
Catholic Weekly Review, entitled AMERICA. 
It is published at the smali price of ten 
cents per copy. The founders intend to 
run it both as a newspaper and a review; 
and in order to do so they have made ar- 
_rangements with correspondents in all parts 
of the world to supply information likely 
to interest Catholic readers. In addition to 





mere items of news, articles of great value, 
and very readable in form, are contributed 
by competent writers. The publication began 
in April, and has had an astonishing success 
in the United States. Judging by the latest 
number to hand, America is the style of a 
review that ought to succeed. We would 
earnestly recommend our readers who wish 
to get up-to-date information on Catholic 
affairs in all parts of the world to order 
the review for at least one quarter. Once 
they have made its acquaintance they are 
not likely to withdraw their support unless 
the editors fall far from their present stand- 
ard. The need for such a paper as 
America has long been felt in these coun- 
tries—The Irish Theological Quarterly. 





The weekly, AMERICA, is admir- 
able to judge by the numbers we have seen 
since April 17. It contains abundant, 
varied, serious and important information 
from all parts of the world of interest to 
Catholics, especially to those of the English 
tongue. We hope for the new re- 
view a wide and prosperous career.—Razén 
y Fe, Madrid. 

Judging by its contents we may predict 
for AMERICA a long and brilliant career 
in the loftier walks of Catholic journalism. 
Every page is readable, and the leaders and 
leaderettes display the judgment, close 
reasoning and conciseness of the facile 
and erudite pen. It is a high- 
class review, dignified and courtly, and as 
such we hope to see it do champion work 
in the causes of literature, truth and culture. 
We expect it will keep a watchful eye on 
the world’s progress and that every im- 
portant event that happens of interest to 
Catholicism or humanity will find an echo 
in its columns. Floreat!—Southern Cross, 
Buenos Aires. 


WHAT IS SAID OF AMERICA 


I must confess that I am mightily pleased 
with America, and if it keeps up to its 
present excellence it ought to obtain a wide 
circulation, and prove a great success. The 
numbers so far deserve the highest praise. 
—Rev. John Earnshaw, Bradford, York- 
shire, England. 





I have seen America and I am highly 
pleased with it. I congratulate you warmly 
on this publication; I desire for it a most 
brilliant future, and I will do all in my 
power to imcrease its circulation—Rev. 
Amalio Moran, S.J., Collegio De Belen, 
Havana, Cuba. 





May God bless your efforts and ere long 
see this bud, as it were, bloom out into a 
magnificent daily—C. E. Herold, New 
Canaan, Conn. 








Please accept my sincere congratulations 
on the beginning of America. The name 
is admirably chosen, and should be an 
earnest of the success of the whole admira- 


ble enterprise—Nelson Hume, Hume 


School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 





AMERICA will attract the eyes of many 
new subscribers; its sprightliness, sinceri- 
ty, love, and truth must conquer their minds 
and hearts—Thomas G. Rapier, Jr., New 
York. 





AMERICA is all we expected of it. It is 
eagerly looked for and perused with great 
interest—H. S. Maring, S. J., Grand 
Coteau, La. 





If ever there was an enterprise deserving 
of the support of the Catholics of this 
country, and especially of the clergy, it is 
your effort to supply what has been so 
long so badly needed—a high-class Catholic 
weekly. —Rev, D. J. O’Shea, Pittsburg, Pa. 

America is fulfilling the promise of the 
first numbers. With it on the community- 
room table of our houses, every Sister 
should be able to keep herself intelligently 
informed on the questions of the day. 
To have the Catholic view-point in study- 
ing history in the making would alone 
recommend AMERICA to our teachers. 
That all success may attend your publica- 
tion is the wish of the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross, Notre ‘Dame, Ind. 





What I like about America is this: it 
is not an American, French, English or 
Irish paper; it is a Catholic paper.—Rev. 
F. H. M. Descoteaux, S. J., Thessalon, On- 


tario, 





I feel that I cannot deprive my family 
and myself of a single number of AMERICA 
during this current year. I sincerely hope 
your new enterprise will prove a financial 
success, as it deserves.—Mrs, Caroline M. 
Babcock, Richmond Hill, L. 1. 





You cannot imagine the intellectual en- 
joyment that the perusal of AMERICA gives 
me. I wish you the success you deserve. 
—Rev, Joseph F. Dittman, Munising, Mich. 





It will be certainly worth while to pre- 
serve a file of AMERICA; it appears to have 
got its stride, if the expression may be 
pardoned, and is pushing ahead with no 
uncertainty, on its worthy mission.—Her- 
man A, Wolf, Portland, Me. , 





Hurrah for America! I send you here- 
in enclosed the subscription for the next 
two years, $6. I wish it were $600.—Rev. 
L. S. Weber, S.J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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It more than satisfies every expectation. 
—James A. Kieran, Normal College, Park 
Avenue, N. Y. 





I wish you every success in your under- 
taking —Most Rev. Ambrose Agius, Apos- 
tolic Delegate, Mannila, P. I. 





May America ever be the champion of 
truth and the fearless defender of our 
Faith—Miss Frances Beck, Lancaster, Pa. 





I am well pleased with America, and 1 
think it has obviated a long felt want 
among the educated Catholics of the United 
States—Rev, Wm. Leon, Walker, Ohio. 





Your admirable paper indeed deserves a 
wide circulation. Wishing you all success 
in your praiseworthy enterprise.—Theo- 
dore Bach, Bad Durkheim, Germany. 





Wishing you every success with the 
Review, which gives evidence of eminent 
ability in its conduct—Rev. Clement Low- 
ery, Burlington, Texas. 





To use a trite saying, AMERICA supplies 
a long felt want. As is well said by Car- 
dinal Mercier, “it fills a want in the strictest 
sense of the phrase. It has come not to 
crowd out other Catholic papers, but it 
has come to occupy a place of its own, 
a place hitherto unclaimed.” 

The ideal of America is high, but we 
feel confident that the editors have the 
power, the ability, the incentive to reach 
and maintain this ideal in the fullest 
degree. 

The editors have reason to feel sanguine 
of the success of this new publication in 
view of the cordial welcome which is being 
accorded to it. It should have a place in 
every Catholic home. As an agency cap- 
able of doing great good in the cause of 
religion, as a means of engendering a fond- 
ness for home life and as an upbuilder of 
morality and of all that tends for the bet- 
terment of human nature, America will 
stand unrivalled—The Gesu Directory, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





I am certainly very much pleased with 
AMERICA, and you deserve a great deal of 
credit for the general get-up and contents 
of each issue.—A, G. Case, Chicago, Ills. 





Every Catholic, it seems to me, must 
take an honest pride in America. Be as- 
sured that I will do what I can to make the 
paper known among Protestants.—Eva M. 
Hubbard, West Lebanon, N. H. 





I shall miss the Messenger keenly, but 
feel that the want will be more than sup- 
plied by America.—Rev, 
Charleston, S. C. 


P. L. Duffy, 





Attar Wrnes.—Barnston Tea Co., 6 
Barclay St., N. Y. 

Artists’ Or. AND Water Cotors.—Win- 
sor & Newton, Ltd., N. Y. 
BRONZE TABLeTs.—Jno. 
a * 

BrusHes,—E. J. Kelly, 104 Chambers St., 
N. Y.; A. H. Altschul, 71 Park Pl., N. Y. 

Bakinc Powper.—Royal Baking Powder 
Co., N 

Banks, Savincs.—Emigrant 
Savings Bank, N. Y. 

Cans For ASHES, ETC.—Arrow Can Co., 
35 Warren St., N. Y. 

Carpet SWEEPER.—Bissell Carpet Sweeper 
Co., Grand Rapids. Mich. 

Cuurcu Betts.—Meneely Bell Co., N. Y. 
and Troy. 

CLEANER.—Enoch Morgan’s Co., 
Hand Sapolio, N. Y. 

Corpra.—Batjer & Co., 


Williams, Inc., 


Industrial 


Sons 


“Liqueur Peres 


Chartreux,” N. Y. 

Crackers.—National Biscuit Company, 
N. Y. 

DisINFECTANT.—Chinosol Co., 55 South 
S.. N. ¥. 

Dupticator.—Felix G. Daus Dulicator 
Co., 111 John St, N. Y. 


Dry Goops.—Abraham & Straus, Fulton 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Lord & Taylor, B’way 
& 20th St., N. Y.; O’Neill-Adams Company, 
6th Ave, & 2ist St. N. Y. 

EcciesiAsTicAL Metat WorkKeEers.—The 


Gorham Co., Fifth Ave., N. Y.; the W. J. 
Feeley Co., Providence, R. I. 
Optical Co., 31 


EyYEGLAsses.—Spencer 
Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
FLOORING—INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING. 
—New York Belting & Packing Co., N. Y.; 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., N. Y. 
Fences,—Enterprise Foundry & Fence 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
FuRNITURE—OFFice.—Finn Brothers, 358 
Broadway, N. Y. 
GInceER ALE, Sopa, EtC.—New York Bot- 


tling Co., N. Y. 

Grocertes.—L. J. Callanan, 41-43 Vesey 
a, HN. %- 
* Hartrer.—E. M. Knox, 452 Fifth Ave, 
N. Y. 


Hee. Cusnions.—Nathan Novelty Co., 
88 Reade St., N. Y 
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INSURANCE—FireE.—German-American In- 
surance Co., N. Y. 

Inks, Mucitace, etc.—Chas. M. Higgins 
& Co., 271 9th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

KircHen UTensits.—James Y. Watkins 
& Son, 20 Catherine St., N. Y. 

LAUNDRY MaAcuinery.—Oakley & Keat- 
ing, 671 Manhattan Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Linens.—W. H. Baker Linen Co., 76 
Franklin St., N. Y. 
Parer Deater.—Merriam Paper Co., 


PrintiInc.—The Meany Printing Co., 
: / 

PupsLisHeRS—CATHOLIC.—Robert Apple- 
ton Co., 39 W. 38th St., N. Y.; Benziger 
Bros., 38 Barclay St., N. Y.; P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, 5 Barclay St., N. Y.; Schwartz, 
Kirwin & Fauss, N. Y.; the Mission Church 
Press, Boston, Mass. 

Pus_isHERs—Musicat.—Clark Music Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


PusLisHERS — GENERAL, — Longmans, 
Green & Co., N. Y.; Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
Ri... 

Rea. Estate.—Wm. H. Moffitt Realty 
Co., N. Y. 


Rotitinc Partitions.—J. G. Wilson Mfg. 
Co., 5 W. 29th St., N. Y. 


ScuLptor—EccLesIAsTICAL.—Jos. Sibbel 
Studio, 214 E, 26th St., N. Y. 
SHIpBUILDERS.—Ward & Co., Astoria, 


Long Island, N. Y. 

Stee. Cemincs.—Wm. G. Carlisle, 233 
Water St. N. Y. 

SuMMER Resorts.—Merriewold Inn, Mer- 
riewold, N. Y.; the Homestead, Great Bar- 
rington, Mass. 

Tzas AND Correes.—Duryee & Barwise, 
89 Front St., N. Y.; W. J. McNulty, 123 
Christopher St., N. Y.; Reilly Tea Store, 38 
Whitehall St., N. Y. 

TELEPHONE.—New York Telephone Co., 
15 Dey St., N. Y. 

Tonic — Mart-Nutrine. — Anheuser- 
Busch Brewing Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

TrAVEL.—Boston & Maine R. R., Boston, 
Mass. 

Trunks, Bacs Cases, etc—Crouch & 
Fitzgerald, 154 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

Typewriters.—Underwood Typewriter 
Co., N. Y.; Victor Typewriter Co., N. Y. 





EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS.—Academy of 
St. Joseph, Brentwood, N. Y.; Academy of 
Notre Dame, Philadelphia, Pa.; All Hal- 
low’s Collegiate Institute, N. Y.; Arcadia 
College, Arcadia Valley, Mo.; Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Carlton Academy, 
Summit, N. J.; Catholic Summer School 
of America, Cliff Haven. N. Y.; Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C.; 
Convent of the Holy Child, Sharon Hill, 

a.; Convent of the Sacred Heart, N. Y.; 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn.; 
College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent Station, 
N. J.; Convent of Jesus and Mary, N. Y.; 
Fordham University, N. Y.; Georgetown 
University, Washington, D.°C.; Holy 
Angels Academy, Fort Lee, N. Y.; Holy 
Cross Academy and High School, N. Y.; 
Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Hume School, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Lady- 
cliff, Highland Falls, N. Y.; Loyola School, 





N. Y.; Loretto Academy, Niagara Falls, 
Ont., Canada; Marymount, Tarrytown-on- 


the-Hudson, N. Y.; Mount de Sales Acad- 
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emy of the Visitation, Catonsville, Md.; 
Mount de Chantal Academy, Wheeling, W. 
Va.; Mount Saint Agnes College, Mt. 
Washington, Md.; Mount Saint Joseph 
Seminary, Hartford, Conn.; Mount Saint 
Joseph-on-the-Wissahickon, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, Scranton, 
Pa.; Mount Saint Scholastica’s Academy, 
Canon City, Col.; Mount Maria Academy, 
Richmond, Va.; Newman School, Hacken- 
sack, N. J.; Notre Dame Academy, Rox- 
bury. Mass; Sacred Heart College, Prairie 
du Chien, Wis.; Seton Hall College, South 
Orange, N. J.; Saint Joseph’s Normal 
School, Springfield, Mass.; Saint Mary’s 
Academy, Prairie du Chien, Wis.; Saint 
Mary’s College, Belmont, N. C.; Saint 
Mary’s College, Saint Mary’s, Kan. ; Saint 
Mary’s College and Academy, Notre Dame, 
Ind.; Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala.; 
Winona Seminary, Winona, Minn.; Visita- 
tion Academy, Evanston, III. 

Business ScHooits.—Pernin Shorthand 
Institute, Detroit, Mich. 











